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WE WON'T LOWER OUR STANDARDS 



BUT WE WIU STOOP TO A 
REBATEORTWa 



Delta Quality. The standard of the 
industry. There’s no compromising it. For 
any reason. 

Take the Delta Unisaw® 10" 
tilting arbor saw for 
instance. It set the 
standard for general 
purpose table saws 
more than 50 years 
ago. Still the one you work 
your way up to. 

And right now we’re giving you a 
$150 rebate on any Unisaw to help you get 
there a little quicker. 

Same goes for our Heavy Duty W^od 
Shaper. A hundred and fifty bucks back 
from Delta, 

Both the Unisaw and the Shaper 
sport massive cast iron tables. Both have 
the power and precision to work in the 
big leases. And both get you a check in 
the mail from Delta, 

Your Unisaw comes with a Vk, 3 or 


5 HP motor. Choose a model with a Jet 
Lock Micro Set® rip fence, or one equipped 
with a Unifence® saw guide for the ultimate 
sawing machine. 

Your shaper comes with a 3 or 5 HP 
motor, and operates at 2 spindle speeds. It’s 
ready to handle whatever comes through 
your shop. 

Visit your participating Delta distrib¬ 
utor and cut your best deal. Then Delta 
will cut you a check for an extra hundred 
and fifty. 

Call toll-free for the name of your 
participating Delta distributor; 

Delta International Machinery Corp., 
800/438-2486. 

OKer good only on purchases from partjcipeling distrib^ 
utors In the contir^enlat US., Alaska and Hawaii from 
April 1 thru July 31.1990. 

Building 

. On Tradition 

aaDELTA 


A Pentair Company 












SmartLevel— 


the new, electron^ hand tool that accurately measures every angle, not just level and plumb 


Your old bubble level is a thing of 
the past, because now you can own 
SmartLevelf More than just a level, 
SmartLevel is a digital inclinometer that 
electronically measures every ar\gk 
easily, reliably and accurately^i/eo^ 
time! 

With the push of a button, 
SmartLevel measures and displays: 

• Level or Plumb 

• Rise Over Foot of Run (Pitch) 

- Degree of Slope 

‘ Percent of Slope 

So you can quickly measure roof 
pitch; drainage, landscape or deck 
slopes; stairway rise; level and plumb. 
Plus, because SmartLevel displayscf/recr 
measurements, you don't have to do 
any other calculations to figure pitch 
or slope. 

SmartLevel helps reduce 
costly re-work 

SmartLevel helps you avoid re¬ 
work because—unlike a bubble level— 
you can always be sure your SmartLevel 
measures try|. Just press the ''Reset’' but¬ 
ton and your SmartLevel 
is easily recalibrated 
to reliable accuracy 

r/ie Mode btilton to 
directly measure rise over run 
IS^ ^ t degree of slope ; 

percent of slope X or levei snd 
plumb with, if you prefer, e 
^ simukted bubble ('Ml. 

A rrow shows direction to true 
ievet/ptumb. 



Plus, SmartLevel provides an exact 
digital display of the measurements you 
make, so there's no guessing.The display 



engineers ^nd experienced carpenters to make it 
easy w use and to last a ior\g time. 

can be read from as far away as 10 feet, 
overhead or below shoulder level, 
in bright or dim light The display even 
“flips over" so you can still read it 
when it^ upside down. 

Made of sturdy^ high-ouality 
materials for dumbility 

The heart and brains of SmartLevel 
is a rugged, solid-state sensor sealed 
inside a weather-resistant polycarbonate 
module. You can use it alone as a torpedo 
level or lock it quickly into the hand¬ 
holds in our 2-, 4-, or 6-foot rails. 

The hand crafted rails are made of 
strong, aircraft-grade aluminum, 
through-bolted to solid teak centers that 
absorb shock and resist warping. The 
triangular shape provides a low center 
of gravity to make SmartLevel more 
stable than 1 beam levels. 

100% guaranteed 

Every SmartLevel is backed by a 100% 
satisfaction guarantee. If for any reason 
you are not happy with your SmartLevel, 
you may return it within 30 days for a 
full refund. But we’re sure you'll want to 
keep it - and it's backed by a one-year 
warranty against defects in materials and 
workmanship. 



One sensor module will fit interchangeably into any of the 2,4-, & Ofi. rails. 
The sensor module can also be used alone a torpedo level. 


So order yours today. Then you can 
stop second-guessing your old bubble 
level or replacing it year after year. 
Because you'll have SmartLevel —the 
most accurate, versatile and durable 
“carpenter's level" you'll ever own. 

Order by mail, or phone toll-free 
l-SOO-SMARTLEVIL 

1 800 762 7853 
Please mention CodeFOPW 
Mom-Fri.: 7:30 AM 5 PM F^cificTime 




WEDGE 

i o V A r I Q h 1 


tn some areas, Smartlevei Is available at select 
stores. Call Wedge Innovations for the name of the 
authorized SmartLevel dealer nearest you. 


rimarlLevel Order Form 

1 Mall to; Wfedge 1 nrto^'at ions, S32 Mercu ry Dr., Sunnyvale, CA 94000 

1 l>eiscrlptlon 

Item * 

Qty Price 

Total 

1 Sensor Module E fits In a ny rail 1 

SM 

SB9.95 


I 2 ft. Rati iWithout module | 

TR2 

S30.00 


1 4 ft. Hall [without module 1 

TR4 

S60.00 


1 0 ft. Rail 1 without module 1 

THO 

S90.Q0 



Sub i:aTab_ 

Calif, residents add local sales tas;_ 

Shipping ladd SO.Se for each rail ordered; 

Alaska & Hawaii STO per raJI|?_ 


Total: 


I method: i Check i VISA □ MasterCard | 

I I I M M I.. _ I 

Authorised 
card signature 


I 


Ship to; I No P.O- boises please. I 
Name 


I Address 


I City/Siate/^Lp 
I Daytime phane! 


I 


I ■ Mall orders, please allow 3 w&e ks for dellire ry For faster service, i 
I credit card orders may be placed by phone. For overnight or second | 
, day del Ivery service, call Vfelge I nnovations for delivery cha^ q uole. , 
_ Foreign orders please write, or FA X to I 408 7 39 33 S3. FOPW 
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On the Cover 


Tom Ocampo of Engel/Ocampo & Co. tn Carmel 
Valley, California protects his lungs while belt 
sanding by wearing a Racal Airstream air helmet. 
This new type of respirator keeps sawdust out while 
providing the user with fi Itered fresh air. Alan Marks 
takes a look at seven air helmets on page 22 and 
explains why you should consider this new way of 
dealing with dust. 
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Clear Cuts 


Letters 


Until recently, my shop at home has been pretty chaotic* We 
jumped right into remodeling our home before I really got the chance 
to set up a proper workspace, I had a little table with a vise attached 
and some pegboard tacked up behind it in a corner of the garage* I 
slapped up a quick shelf for some portable power tools, but most of my 
gear has been in well rummaged boxes. Lumber leaned precahousiy 
against any available wall 

Working in the shop was primarily a task of moving things around— 
getting them out of the way, getting to what I needed. Finding a tool was 
often a tougher job than doing the operation I needed the tool for. 

I guess thaLs why, now that I have the time to put my shop together, 
I'm kind of obsessing on efficiency. Tm finding lots of clever ways to get 
the most use of the long narrow garage I've got to work with* It’s one 
car wide by two cars long, and of course, it's got the laundry facilities 
in it. I decided to walhoff the last eight feet of the garage and make it 
a laundry room. I can't tell you how happy this has mad© My Beloved- 
having the washer and dryer away from my sawdust* I was just glad to 
be rid of two machines that couldn't in any way cut wood* 

Lumber storage was my next big challenge. I didn't want wood 
leaning against a wall. Suspending it from the ceiling (the floor joists 
of the second story) was an option, but I didn’t like the claustrophobic 
feeling of having heavy boards over my head all the time* Besides, it 
would preclude adequate lighting and still didn't address the storage 
of sheet stock, So I opened up a hole in the side wall that separates the 
garage from the crawl space and built a lumber rack under the house* 
By removing several studs and replacing them with a header rated to 
carry the load, I was able to make a three-toot high by six-foot wide 
opening that extends eighteen feet under the house* All of my wood is 
completely out of the way. 

Now Vm working on tool storage. I want it so that whatever I need 
is within arm’s reach or just a few footsteps away* I want my tools to 
be like prosthetic limbs connected to my brain. When t need to bore a 
hole, a drill materializes in my hand; the right bit is in a drawer only 
inches away from my other hand* To cut a piece to length, I take a few 
lateral steps and Tm at my radial arm saw, I pivot my torso and I can 
rip the piece to width on the table saw. It’s not quite tfiaf efficient yet, 
but that’s my dream, anyway. 

I bought a used radial arm saw and set it up along one wall, with 
extension tables running most of the length of the wall. The saw is set 
a little bit higher than most because I need to be able to roll my other 
machines out of the way under the extension tables. This is essential, 
you see* because I've got to be able to store one more large piece of 
machinery—even though it, like the washing machine, can't be used 
to cut wood; I’ve still got to fit the car in. 



Popular Woodworking ^eicomss your 
comments, pro or con. about articles 
we publish. Send your letters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking. 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Coricord. OA B4520. Letters may 
be edited for publication. 


Plane Plans 

I loved your article in Issue #52 (Janu¬ 
ary 1990) about rebate planes ('Tried and 
True: Rebate Planes"); I found it very 
informative. 

I would, however, like to see plans for 
building these wooden planes and other 
hand tools in future issues* This is the first 
of your magazine that I have read, and Tm 
Impressed by what I've seen. Keep up the 
good work. 

Kevin Hansen 
Clayton, GA 

Stay tuned, Kevin; were working on 
plans fora wooden chamfer plane, and we 
hope to have more articles along those 
lines in the months to come. You might 
also want to order back issues tt44 and 
tt47 ($2.95 and $3.75 respectively, plus 
$2.00 postage and handling; send to PW 
Back Issues, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, 
CA 94520) whereyoull find “Making Chis¬ 
els and Gouges"by M. M. iishinski (tt44) 
and 'Making a Marking Gauge" by Joe 
Petrovich (tt47), incidentally, Joe has just 
published a whole book along those lines. 
Custom Tools For Woodworkers: Design¬ 
ing and Making Your Own (Stackpole 
Books, PC Box 1831, Harrisburg, PA 
17105). 

Editor 


Pricing Guidelines 

I subscribe to Popular Woodworking 
and enjoy it very much—especially the 
PullOuF'^ Plans. 

People have asked me to make the 
butterfly figures you had in Issue #52. I 
have made quite a few, but I have no idea 
what to charge for them. 

What would be a fair price for a finished 
butterfly? Also would it be possible for you 
to give a suggested price for future plans? 

Reino Luoma 
Bovey, MN 

Here's how to figure a fair price forthe 
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butterflies (or anything else you make for 
that matter). You need to figure out how 
much each unit costs you in terms of 
materials and labor. Even if you’re cutting 
out the wings from scraps of plywood 
laying around the shop, calculate how 
many you could get from a full sheet of 
plywood and divide the price of the ply¬ 
wood by that number. Do the same for the 
other materials you use including paint 
glue, hardware, etc. 

Next calculate how much time you 
spend making them. If you’re doing a 
batch run, time yourself. You then have to 
decide how much your time is worth, and 
give yourseif an hourly wage. Divide this 
number by the number of units you made, 
and add it to your cost per unit for materi¬ 
als. 

If you were to make this into a business 
you should also factor in overhead and a 
profit (separate from your hourly wage). 
For more information on this subject refer 
to ’The Business End: Pricing Your Work” 
inPWmS (October 1988). 

Editor 

The Search is Over 

I have just finished reading my first 
issue coveMo-cover. I expect to be one 
of your long-term subscribers in addition 
to ordering several back issues. 

My reason for this letters concerns the 
article in Issue #53 ( March 1990) by Ken 
Sadler ("Be an Artist in Wood: Design 
Your own Furniture"). The photograph on 
page 35 of Mr. Sadler's chair ends my 
search for "The Chair" for my dining room. 
Is there a set of plans available? 

Ken Sadler is hard at work an articles 
about making many of the pieces shown in 
that article as well as designs for pieces 
that weren't included; see the writing desk 
project on page 64 of this issue, for ex- 
ample. 

If you can hold out for a little while, we 
wUf be publishing plans and instructions 
for a simpler version of that chair (with a 
higher back and no arms) later this year, 
and then in the early part of next year, he 7/ 
share the procedures for that hw back 
version with the armrests. The seat and 
leg construction for both chairs is the 
same, but he warns me that joining the 


armrests to the back rail is pretty tricky. 

Editor 

More Than a Great Review 

Thanks for the great review of my video 
Howto Build a Solid Body Guitar. I couldn't 
have said it better myself. 

I enjoy your magazine, and the recent 
article by David Peck on "Photographing 
Your Work" (PW#53) was a big help to me 
in illustrating a book on guitar set-up and 
repair that I am writing. 

Dan Erlewine, Technical Director 
Stewart-MacDonald's 
Guitar Shop Supply 
Athens, OH 

Don't Mess with Mesquite 

Don Kinnaman's letter about substitute 
species ("Letters/* PW#53) was fascinat¬ 
ing until he got to honey mesquite. Since 
I operate a sawmill that cuts mesquite and 
I craft numerous items from mesquite, I 
am familiar with its characteristics and 
odor—which is pleasant. Apparently 
many others agree, since mesquite flavor¬ 
ing (liquid smoke, barbecue chips, etc.) is 
currently the fastest-growing portion of 
the food flavor market. Would 20 million 
Americans use outhouse flavoring on their 
food? 

The only reasons I can think of that his 
wood stank are: he did not have honey 
mesquite. or his mesquite was contami¬ 
nated after it was harvested. 

As far as allergies are concerned, 
some people are allergic to mesquite dust. 
I am prone to allergies; however, 
green-cut mesquite does not bother me, 
even after it is kiln-dried. Dust from 
dead-and-down mesquite trees affects 
me, if I do not operate my dust-collection 
system. This may indicate that I am aller- 
gic to the residue of powder post beetles 
that attack dead-and-down mesquite, 
but then, who harvests dead-and-down 
timber. Cedar affects me even with the 
dust collection system and a dust mask. 
Would Mr. Kinnaman consider outlawing 
cedar? 

Mr. Kinnaman implies that dust protec¬ 
tion is only necessary with some woods. 
Any time fine dust {wood or otherwise} is 
stirred up. dust protection is required, 
since breathable particles (five microns or 


less) can be deposited in the lungs and 
cause damage. This has nothing to do 
with allergies. 

Mesquite woodworkers and others in¬ 
terested in mesquite have banded to¬ 
gether and formed an organization—Los 
Amigos del Mesquite (how many wood 
species have their own fan club?). We 
believe that while mesquite may not be the 
best thing since sliced bread, it is a dose 
runner-up. Before putting mesquite 
down, try it. 

Herb Nordmeyer 
Knippa, TX 

In response to Don Kinnaman’s letter 
about harvesting trees from "your own 
backyard,” I must state that his comments 
about mesquite are in error. 

As a manufacturer of mesquite I umber, 
flooring and crafts, I am familiar with its 
properties. If, indeed, it was mesquite that 
he used, if it smelled like an outhouse, it 
must have come from a septic tank. Mes¬ 
quite has a good smell, and its qualities of 
hardness, beauty of grain and color, ease 
of working and sanding outweigh most 
other hardwoods. 

As further testimonial to its pleasant 
odor, it is most popular in fine restaurants 
throughout the country as wood for the 
grille. 

I do agree that a good dust collection 
system should be used, as well as a dust 
mask when working with any wood. 

Walter Wilson. President 
Algaroba of Texas, Inc. 

(Algaroba Means Mesquite) 
Brady, TX 

Mesquite is most beautiful {always two, 
three, or even four colors) and the grain is 
as independent as a pig on ice. It is very 
variegated, and as hard as oak. 

Howard V. French 
Abeline, TX 


Correction 

In the PullOuf’'’ Plans for L. M. 
Kueck's "Cutlery Box" in PW#54 (May 
1990) Part (B) was inadvertently drawn 
as being 5-3/4” wide. The dimensions 
given in the cutting list are correct; it 
should measure 5" wide. 
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CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTER - ROUT AT THE 
SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 

NOWOm *39.95 Item MOO 


FEATURESr 

* Speed Adjustable from Full Speed to 0 RPM 
‘ Full Horsepower and Torque at All Speeds 

• Go Back afKl Forth from Any Pre-Set Speed 
to Full Speed at the Flip of a Switch 


* Less Tear Out • Slops 
* Works with Ail Routers HP or Less • Feed a; Cofnibftebte Rate 

^ t20V 15 Amp . Mer, Safer Resufe with Large D/ameter Bits 

»Gives Vour Router a Feature Only Available . Less iter on Bts 

on Routers Costing Hundreds ol Oollars! - Less Norn and Softer Starts at Lower Speeds 


EASY TO USE - Simply plug in Speed Conircl and plug your router 
inlo the Speed Cortrcl * turn dial fdr best results. |Sp^ Control has 
3 clip that can be worn on your belt or hurig on wall or left loose.) 


• Reduces speed electronically without reducing torque: elecironic 
feed-back mainlams speed by increasing voltage to rnotof as bad 
increases, 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Vl/HEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $1.00 EACH. ALL PRICES ARE POSTAGE PAID 
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New 24'page catalogue now available, featuring hundreds of bits. 
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$11® 

ml 



V CaeBo) 

round nose 

¥ 

V 

ft' 

$14® 

#413 



V Core tot 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 

h' 

$15.® 

#719 


1* Coretot 

nxmdnose 

t' 

¥ 

¥ 

$ia® 

#470 


V StraigliE 

plunge cutting 

V 

¥ 

V 

$7.® 

#471 

r 


^ Strai#ti 

plunge culling 


1' 

V 

5 7.09 

#472 



¥ Straigfl 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

f 

V 

S 7.00 

#473 



V SSrai^ 

plunge cutting 

V 

r 

V/ 

S7.W 

#474 

r 

tL 

¥ Slraighi 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

r 

V 

$7.00 

#775 


n 

¥ Sfiaj^ 

plu nge cutting 

¥ 

T 

¥ 

SliOO 

#476 


H 

¥ Sl#i 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

r 

V 

$3.00 

#479 

u 

!| 

5/ Sftajgdt 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

1 * 

V 

SIODO 

#761 


1' s wn 

plunge cutting 

1' 

l¥ 

¥ 

512.00 

1500 


¥ FNisil 

Trimming 

¥ 

¥ 

V 

$ 7 ® 

#502 

1 

1 

¥ Flusti 

Tnmmng 

¥ 

¥ 

V 

$7,® 

#503 

IJ 

1 

¥ FW 

Tmiffling 

¥ 

1‘ 

V 

$8® 

#804 



Y Fkjsii 

Tnmming 

¥ 

14V 

¥ 

$9.® 

#545 



Tongue 4 Gnxwe 

Sfa^—— 

1¥ 

1' 

V 

S29.W 

#845 

F 


Tongue & Groove 

Stagtil - 

1¥ 

V 

¥ 

$29.® 

#546 

V 

.r 

Tongue a Groove 

Wedge - -:trrrf. 

tv 

r 

V/ 

$29® 

#646 



Tongue d Groove 

Wedge 

1¥ 

I' j 

¥ 

$29.® 

#450 


¥ Beading 

¥ R 

¥ 

¥ 

V 

SHOO 

#451 

1 

' 

V Beading 

R 

V 

¥ 

V 

S11.O0 

#233 

i-> 


V Beading 

V R 

r 

¥ 

V 

$1300 

#453 


M Beading 

VR 

1¥ 

¥ 

li' 

514,00 

#454 


¥ Beading 

¥ R 

IV 

¥ 

lil' 

$1550 

#456 


¥ Beadmg 

¥ R 

1¥ 

V 

Id' 

517.00 

#375 


45 degree Chan^ 

45 degree 

1¥ 

¥ 

V 

$15il0 

#676 


45 d^ee Chamfer 

45 degree 

IV 

V 

¥ 

533.00 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS ... WITH YOUR 1/4" ROUTER! 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

A Q e Regular value Over $150.00 ORDER ITEM a 554 for 

SALE PRICE for COMPLETE SET 


1.’4* Shank Sal 


RAIL & STILE 
SHAPER CUTTER 
Item #150-$49.95 




[For making m,ajc:img raiii arnJ siiiw m 
etc.] Works wlti stock fkom 


(WITH ONE RAIL REMOVEDf 


Includes all bits shown beiowj nevERSiBLE combination rail 

AVAliABLE IN Vt* RAISED PANEL BIT 
Hern jt852 SUPPUED wrm 
BALL BEARING 

Largts Diamaief 

CARBIDE TIPPED 
T 4" Shank 


tMitnnmnin' 


and STILE BIT 

raiswJ ponoi doors. 
1 1 , 16 " to 7. r Ihist 



To order by Master Charge or Visa Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service, 

1-800-533-9298 or send check to: MLCS Ltd., P. 0. Box 4053P, Rydal, PA 19046 @1990 


























































































COMES 
COMPLETE 
< AND 
READY 

I TO j 

J USE 


CLAMPS ANYTHING — 

WHEN & WHERE YOU NEED IT! 


THE ORIGINAL 


SWISS 

PRECISION 

ENGINEERING 


THE MOST VERSATILE 
VISE & CLAMP 
SYSTEM EVER! 


IDEAL FOR 
ALL YOUR 
WORKSHOP 
NEEDS! 


Professional Contractors and 
Industrial Users throughout 
Europe and the U.S.A. attest to the 
reliable serviceability of this Zyliss System. 
Weighing only 10 lbs., and completely 
portable, the Zyliss does not require bolting, 
and allows full use of your workbench; 
quickly and easily removed when not in use. 


it’s the only tool you can use absolutely 
anywhere .. . bench, sawhorse, backyard 
fence, etc. It is completely stable and totally 
secure as any bolted bench-vise. Precision 
made from rustproof hardened alloy and 
unconditionally guaranteed against 
breakage, the Zyliss acts as a second pair of 
hands, keeping yours free to do the job. 




Clark 

notlbnol 

Product/, Inc. 


Model $ 149.95 

984 Amelia Avenue, 
SAN DIMAS, CA 91773: 
(714) 592-2016 


July 1990 
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The Business End 


by Peter Geed 


Is Mail Order for You? 


The idea of running your own business 
as a mail order operation is kind of like 
starting a new relationship—it sounds 
exciting, but risky, too. The unknowns and 
uncertainties, and the need to make 
changes in the way you do things are sure 
to make you dig in your heels in resis¬ 
tance, But don't get too defensive yet: 
after al!. this is just a magazine article, and 
nobody^s trying to push you into anything. 
The carrot in the notion of mail order is, of 
course, the possibility of vastly increasing 
your market. That in itself can be pretty 
scary when you stop and think about it. 

Let's start by discussing al I the possible 
reasons why mail order might be unsuited 
for a woodworking business. Let s take a 
worst case scenario. You're in the busi¬ 
ness of designing and building large, 
expensive handcarved tables out of tem¬ 
peramental woods that are easily dam¬ 
aged and don't lake too well to tempera¬ 
ture and humidity changes. These tables 
also have glass tops with intricate designs 
etched in them by sandblasting—which 
you pay someone else a healthy price to 
do. You'd be wiped out if one broke in 
shipment. Furthermore, every one of 
these tables is designed only after numer¬ 
ous meetings with the customer, and you 
feel that your physical presence is essen¬ 
tial to the sales process. The thought of 
turning this into a mail order operation is 
out of the question. Or is it? 

You reason that mail order isn't your 
cup of tea because you have to be there 
personally to promote and sell your prod¬ 
uct to every customer, you have to show 
samples of many materials, the wood 
you're using isn't suited to different cli¬ 
mates and would do weird things if 
shipped, you have no idea who wants your 
tables outside the local area and you don t 
know how to find them, shipping is too 
risky and expensive, you won't be able to 
provide follow-up service, mall order pro¬ 
motion sounds like a lot of work, you don 't 
have the time, it's too much trouble, and 
the whole thing sounds like a stupid idea! 

Now for the rebuttals. You don't have to 
be there in person because a good bro- 

As the owner of Grand Openings in Oakland. 
California, Peter Good manufactures doors. 
He also gives seminars at nationai wood¬ 
working shows on the business aspects of 
running a small shop. 


chure can sell your products for you. 
Samples of materials can be sent in a 
convenient form, even if they're just being 
loaned. You can choose woods that are 
more stable in varying climates, or you can 
acclimate the wood before construction by 
adjusting the moisture content to 
match the conditions of the piece's desti* 
nation. You promote in new areas to the 
same kind of people you're reaching lo¬ 
cally, and you find them by using demo¬ 
graphic maps, charts, atlases, and selec¬ 
tive mailing lists. Done properly, shipping 
is not risky, and if it's expensive, you pass 
the cost on to the customer. As for 
follow-up service, it can be eliminated, 
charged for, subcontracted, or you can 
teach the customer how to do all or part of 
it himself. Mall order is not a lot of work or 
trouble—^it will probably take less time 
than local sales—and its potential profits 
can’t be called stupid. 

The main considerations in a mail or¬ 
der operation boil down to three: promo¬ 
tion, processing orders, and shipping. The 
rest is mostly imagined fears or just lack of 
knowledge. Let's take a closer look at 
these three areas. 

Since people are essentially the same 
everywhere, promotion is really an exten¬ 
sion of what you're doing now, provided 
you're using effective means to sell your 
work. A good commercial atlas can supply 
you with a wealth of information about 
people in other areas of the country, as 
can chambers of commerce, yellow page 
directories, local newspapers and maga¬ 
zines, and various demographic survey 
material commonly available in libraries. If 
you don't want to do the research yourself, 
you can buy selective mailing lists from 
direct mail companies or from businesses 
whose customers you’re interested in. 
Many businesses even sell their mailing 
list in forms besides a printed list, including 
self-adhesive labels or computer data 
disks. You can generate your own list by 
advertising in the target area through 
newspapers, magazines, radio and TV, or 
even get free publicity by sending a press 
release to local publications. This is gen¬ 
erally a short, factual article, typed 
double-spaced with wide margins, that 
reads like a news story. Press releases 
should have a headline, include quotes, 
and the text should start with a dateline 


(city and date). Put your name and phone 
number in the upper right corner. 

Once you've determined who you're 
promoting to, you're next task is to create 
an appropriate letter, brochure or catalog 
which will do the actual selling for you. 
This publication will be your representa¬ 
tive in the field, so it should be the best 
quality you can afford. Letters should be 
long, friendly, personal and in a conversa¬ 
tional style. Brochures and catalogs 
should be well designed and illustrated; 
they should contain lots of information, 
enough so they won’t be thrown away, tf 
you use a letter, it should request some 
action by the reader, such as placing an 
order or sending for more information. 

Order processing is a matter of being 
organized enough to efficiently handle the 
business that comes in. This aspect of 
mail order throws a lot of small busi¬ 
nesses—they make a big promotional 
effort but are unprepared for the business 
that sometimes pours in. Delays in pro¬ 
duction and shipping, poor Inventory con¬ 
trol, and cash flow problems can result. 
Establish an orderly system for process¬ 
ing orders, being careful not to neglect any 
part of the operation. Handling orders 
promptly is of great importance because 
customers are out there wondering what’s 
being done with the request they sent you. 
Orders must either be filled and sent or at 
least acknowledged immediately. Fur¬ 
thermore, if you do something as simple 
as thank customers for their order, they'll 
feel reassured and they'll keep coming 
back. 

Shipping will take a little research on 
your part to determine what companies 
and methods are available in your area. 
The shipping method will depend on what 
you’re shipping, but here's a few guide¬ 
lines, Large items or large quantities of 
small items that are not too fragile or 
expensive can be sent by common carrier, 
that is, truck companies. Selection of a 
trucker will also depend on where you ship 
things. The last time I checked, only three 
companies—Yellow Freight, PacvUc tnter- 
mountain Express, and Consolidated 
Freightways—would transport goods na¬ 
tionwide. The smaller, regional firms wilt 
take goods for nationwide shipment but 
will interline them—take them to the limit 
of their territory and then turn them over to 
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another company for further transport. 
Your shipment could get handled by as 
many as six different carriers by the time it 
arrives at its destination. Because of the 
occasional rough handling by common 
carriers, the goods must be packed or 
crated very well. Think twice before send' 
ing fragile or costly items this way because 
claims take notoriously long to settle. 

For those items that require more care¬ 
ful handling, moving vans are a workable 
option, but an expensive one. If you're 
shipping small items, especially in small 
quantities. UPS is a good choice. 

There are really no great mysteries 
about running a mail order business; it's 
just a matter of working out the procedure 
so that everything runs smoothly. The big 
advantage is that the size of your market 
increases far beyond your local area. Not 
everything, of course, is suited to sale by 
mail. On the other hand, companies are 
selling everything from houses and fine art 
to perishable meat and live tropical fish by 
mail, so why not woodworking? Think 
about it. H 



( SAW S CARS1DETOOLSJNC. ) 


1406 Uilea Av®. * Brooklyn. NY 11203 
1 -800'TCT.SAWS 060-6500 

CA 1^600-221 SAWS FAX |7101620-3652 

STtLLAR QUALITY 5LADC3 w(th a super-smootli 
cut, crested for you —the prof^siorei woocF 
wofker or craftsman. 

Designed to cut aluminum, Coilan, laminate, 
vuood or any difficult materiai wifi ease. 

Our complete line of innovative products is as 
dose as your nearest distritMjtor. Call or write for 
our complete catalog with safety guide and 
tecfinkzai information, or call our professional 
staff for the technical assistance anytime. 

“THE MADE IN AMEmCA BLADE” 

SnNFRRNCrSCO • I^ULfVOflH 


CASCADE TOOLS, INC. 

P.O. Box 3110, Bellingham, WA 98227 


Solid Carbide and Specialty Bits 


Solid Carbide Spiral — 2 Flutes 


<»: 


Pirl Ho. 

OfA 

C.L 

OJ^ 

PRICE 

L C1441 

V 

w 

r 

SIS 

C1442 



r 

SIS 

CliS* 


w 

r 

S19 

C1443 

'A- 


2- 

115 



ur SHANK 



Pori No. 

DtA. 

C.L 

Ol. 

PRICE 

ci44a 

w 

1.-. 


S30 

CH4T 

-HI. 

lit— 


tag 


Due lo me nakmt of SoM CartMie. mas bts 
aiB nof werranteed agajn^ breoliage 

MADE IN U.S.A. 


Straight — Singla Flute 


U 


PortNot 

D4A. 

C.L 

O.L 

PRICE 

$ Ci.47 r 




S12 

a C1472 




S12 

m wn 

Ya" 

r 


11£ 


Due ID me nature of SofKJ CadMle. meea txfes 
ore not wnirranieetl against breakage 

If you havens used Solid Carbide 
you're missing out 


Solid Coiiifde Tip 


Solid Carbide Straight — 2 Flutes 


HSS (Cobalt) Roundnose — 2 Flutes 




1/4”SHAHK 
FvtNo. DIA CJ- 


C14M ^' 

w r SIS 


K^IIL. 


Due to me nature oil Solid Carbide, me» bits 
are not irr&rranteed against breakage 


r 


Port No. 

Cl 457 


DfA C.L 




You'll place this bit next to 
your favorites! 

MADE IN U.S.A. 


ORDER TOLL FREE 1 - 800 - 235-0272 


« SANDPAPER « 


NO GIMMICKS — 
BELTS: CfflTSASSOflTHI 

UNliSOTHefWiSESPKiRED 

ti30 ima 3i24 tiOei 

UQ .89N 3i27 .13M 

UU .69N iim Jin 

.73n «i24 Mu 
31 IS .7461 4136 I.Hti 

3i2T JTm 6i4« iMn 

Mu Z.47n 

OTHER SIZES ON REQUEST 

NO LOAD PAPER 

»/pfc mifk 
laCkA Ifni 400>A 110/pk HI/plE 

PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
ADHESIVE DISCS! 

r fUXet « OTHEfl ITEHS 4 
r \Mt$ « WIDE BETS 
r 2.46 n ^flQllS 
r 3.03 ea iFUtfwmS 
\r 4.46 n t PIW SLEEVES 
II" 6.06 n 

tHBiimW ORDER $21.00 
4!lUSTEim).VlSA0RCHECK 
i SAtSFACTION GUAMNIEEDII 


GREAT PRICES 

SHEETS: (91 !1| FMCE 


CABINET PAPER 



SC/pk inipk 

iKf 

t16/pk tMipk 


IS/pk 27/|A 


14/|« 25/|A 

m 

13/pi 23/pk 

!«] rhni 150C 

12/pK h/pl 

FINISHING PAPER 


SD^pk mipk 


SS/pk tl6/pk 

lOClhvlIlU 

l/pfc 14/pk 

WET/DRY PAPER 


KUpk lOO/pk 

mmm suipi m/^ 


4 JUH90Q£AMHG$TiaC« 
$ 1.10 

SEND MAIL ORDERS TO: 

ECONABR/^fVES 
P.O. BOX P8$502i 
PLANO, TX 75086 

NATIONAL 1-aOO-3eMlG1 
IN TEXAS (214) 377-9779 

KS. Am 7>a SMS TAX 



8-PIECE 
ROUTER 
BIT SET 

Carbide bits can take a bite out of your 
wallet, but this &-piece set is an ex¬ 
cellent value. Price includes shipping 
and handling. 200^1000 

SUaighl Bits 
•l/4M/2"Cove Box flits 
'1/4” Shanks. Vinyl 

•1/2" flottoming flit d!-i n rkg\ 

• l/2"V-BU 5>10.99 

INCLUDES SHIPPING 


Ordering Information: 
1-800-533-5305 

□ Mastercard □ Visa □ Amex 
Card No._ Expires_ 

OR send $10.99 tor 

The Fine Tool Shops 

P.O. Box 7091-W2 
Portsmouth, NH 03802 


Name__ 

Addre&s_ __ 

City_ State__ Zip_ 

Daytime Phone___ 

FREE CATALOG with your order or check 
hare for catalog onJiy-G 
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FORSTNER BIT AMAZING OFFER! 

Quality, imported Forstner Bits make glass smooth, flat bottom, clean holes, even through veneer, knots 
and end grain, in any direction. Indispensable for furniture making. Will bore any arc of a circle, make 
pocket and blind holes and even make overlapping holes for mortising, 


7-pc Set 

'A" to 1" in 
wood case 



/ / i V^MNO. 

« I ^ #10-1325 


• Precision Ground, Quality Bits 

• Machined from High-Carbon Steel 

• Hardeneo to HRC 50-52 

• Reusable Moulded Covers 
Protect Rims 



30-DAY 
MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 




• Wood Storage Box Included 

• W shanks 


For a FREE price fist of InOividuai Forstner Bits, 
and other wtjod working tools, send your name 
and address to: Dollar Itadlng Carp. 

PO Box 964 
Ridgetlald. CT 066n 


COMPLETE 16-pc Set 

'A'' to 2ys" 
in wood case 

A -^Ship/HandlSS OO 


ITEM NO, 
#10-1330 



3" FORSTNER BIT 
1/2" SHANK 


ITEM NO. 
#10-1322 


Call Toll Free (Canada included): 800-666-7227 • VISA/AMEX/MC 
or write: Dollar Trading Corp. Dept PW 40 
PO Box 68666, Indianapolis, IN 46268 
Indiana & Connecticut buyers please add sales tax. 



1 

talk STAPLER 

^ An excel lent, lightweig ht un it that is 

very well balanced. Weighs only 2.5 
lbs! Comes complete with safety (not 
shown}. Takes 1/2" to 7/8" staples. 

model Gia47 

ONLY *89“ 

— DRAFTING BOARD 

f ^ oftSrnIS'H™ Fits easily on desk, table, counter-top 

^ i Of lap and allows you to quickly lay 

vV Comes comptete 

with vinyl carrying case, 

MODEL G1303 
: ONLY *39“ 

G1304 Drafting Head ONLY 

1 

BRAD NAILER 

A favorite for casing and finish 
n carpentry work. Nicely balanced and 

V weighs only 2,62 lbs. Comes with ' 

safely. Takes 3/B" to 1-3/16" nails. 

MODEL 

^ ONLY *99“ 

FEATHERBOARD 

Looks everything safely and securely 
into place. Works as an anti-kickback 
device — prevents material from 
^ raising up Off the blade, 

4r MODEL G1312 

\ ONLY *18“ 


SUPER BRAD NAILER 

The best aj 1 -around fi n ish ing gun 
safety. Well-balanced, 
lightweight — weighs only 3,3 lbs. 

Takes 5/8" to 1-9/16" nails, 

MODEL Giaei 

ONLY *129®® 



EZE-ANGLE GUIDE 

Cut 160 different angles with rro saw 
adjustmenlt Use on your radial arm 
saw! 


MODEL G1256 
ONLY *19“ 


Call For Your Free Catalog! 

1 - 800 - 541-5537 

(West of the Mississippi) 

1 - 800 - 523-4777 

(East of the Mississippi} 
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UF75 • FEELS • STRIPS 
ilHMr OP 7D 30 CLMTS 
WPAHTATA miE! 

• NOW AVAILABLE IN COMMERCIAL PRE-MIX, 
simply apply—let set—and lift away paint in 
one single action. 

• Ends sanding—scraping—spraying—chip¬ 
ping—steel wool virtually FOREVER! 

• Amazing European discovery turns 
layers of paint into a single sheet, so 
it LIFTS AWAY INTACT! 

• There are NO TOXIC FUMES and NO 
FLAMMABLE SOLVENTS! 


“PEEL-AWAY” WORKS WONDERS ON 
WINDOWS, WALLS, BRICKS AND FURNITURE* 


You've seen it on TV’s "THIS OLD 
HOUSEYou’ve read about it in news¬ 
papers and magazines. Now here it is, 
the amazing wonder formula that starts 
to penetrate old paint (shellac and var¬ 
nish, too) IN JUST MINUTES! Trans¬ 
forms it into a soft, plastic-like film, Then 
simply let set... lift, roll, strip up to 30 
coats of paint away in a single lift-away 
action! Years of built-up paint, lift away 
quick and easy. 

“PEEL-AWAY" will also remove 
painted or unpainted wallpaper 

SIMPLY COAT (T ON—LET SET- 
SEE IT TURN PAINT TO “PAPER ”- 

AND PEEL IT AWAY IN A SINGLE 
LIFT-OFF ACTION! 

And now it's even easier than ever to 
apply, because easy to use, "PEEL- 
AWAY’ comes in a NEW READY^MIX 
formula. Ready to use, just coat onto 
practically any painted surface, (except 
on factory baked finishes such as cars, 
washing machines, etc.) press down 
special "PEEL-AWAY ” magic Liftex Strip 
away cloth ... let formula set and ad¬ 
here to surface and lift away old paint. It 
is as simple and easy as that! 


SO ECONOMICAL TOO! REMOVES 
YEARS OF BUILT-UP PAINT ... UP 
TO 30 LAYERS AT A TIME! 

"PEEL-AWAY" is every home-owners 
dream come true. Ideal for indoors on 
walls, windows, furniture, eta—Plus 101 
outdoor uses too. And it’s so economical 
too. Homeowner’s size alone gives 
enough coverage to strip away as much 
as 50 to 80 feet of average wall and door 
trim, window frames, furniture molding, 
stair railing, patio furniture, edging, roof 
gutters.. . its uses are almost endless! 

SAVES WORK! SAVES TIME! 

SAVES MONEY! MAKES TAKING 
OFF PAINT ALMOST AS EASY AS 
PUTTING IT ON! 

So for the new low-cost, super-fast way 
to lift Bway old paint ... lift away old 
varnish and shellac . . . order your. 
"PEEL-AWAY" today on a full money- 
back guarantee. REMEMBER: You 
must be able to simply coat.. .peel... j 
lift and strip away up to 30 layers of old 
paint in a single lift-away action. . . with¬ 
out sanding, scraping, chipping or steel | 
wool... or purchase price refunded in : 
full. Order Today! 


PROVEN W ORLD WIDE: 

MONUMENT, Baltimore 
0 LIFTED AWAY 26 coats of paint in a 
single application! ^ ® 

nL'!.? 0^ paint from or- 

nate piaster ceilings! 

apScJtff 

URED AWAY 100 years of paint from the 
museum s iron railings, in a single applica- 

T PLUS - . . 

American 

'n Amsterdam. Holland, Royal Hos- 
ptal, Chelsea, England, and other land¬ 
marks across the nation, and worldwidel 
Pros no longer chip, scrape 
spray, or sand .. . why should you?' 

I-MAIL NO fltSK COUPON TODAY- . 

OUMOND CHEMICAIS. Oepl. PHW-1S1SD1 Braadway. HY, NY ia03S 
Please RUSH the quantity at ’TEEL^AWAY^^ (in eummercial pre^ I 
mixed formula) checked below, ft I am not compHetely satisfied, i may | 
retorn lor a lull retund (less postage and handling, of courso), 

□ Regular S ize (V^ Gaii on) only SI 4.pi us S3 postage and hand ling 
Homeowner Site (1 Gallon) only S21.90 plus Sb postage and 
handling YOU SAVE $9.00f 

□ Handyman's Super 5 Gallon Size only S79.5fl plus SI5 postage and 
handling YOU SAVE SaO.DQ! 

PEEL-AWAY Hardwood #6 (For hardwoods not to t>e painted alter 
stripping) 1 Gallon only S49 J5 plus S5 posiage and handling 
n SPECIAL PEEUAWAY Hardwood #6 2 Gallons only S89.90 plus 
S1Q postage and handling YOU SAVE $10 00! 


•For /tardwoods. PEEL-AWAy s/Joo/rf 00/y used wtm surface is fo fie repaired. Do mt use when you 
wish iQ reif^a/ the mtumt color o! the wooh. Use PEEbAWAf HeidwooU # 6 . see cwpm. 


Ami Enc. S^ 
Name_ 


Address. 
City_ 


. (NY res. add sales lax) No C O D/s. 


. Stale. 

































Book Reviews by Hugh Foster 


Here are three books that are impor¬ 
tant for vastly different reasons. The first is 
important as the most thorough discus¬ 
sion a major shop machine tool has ever 
received. The second tefis us how to buy 
second-hand tools intelligently and con¬ 
dition them for use. And the third is a book 
of great beauty. As you'll see, each will 
make a useful addition to your woodwork¬ 
ing library. 

Band Saw Handbook by Mark Dug- 
inske. {©1989 Sterling Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 387 Park Avenue South, New York, 
NY 10016-8810), 319 pages, paperback. 
$16.95. 

With a little adjustment, almost any 
band saw can be made to perform more 
sawing operations more accurately and 
more safely than almost any other tool. 
Many authors and teachers have told us 
that the saw needs adjustment, but until 
now none of them ever told us how to 
make the adjustment. Apparently it was 
just some ineffable skill that we were 
supposed to pick up when we needed it— 
perhaps by osmosis, Fi nally someone has 
given us a plain-English guide to "tuning 
up" the band saw. 

Cataloging the book would hardly 
begin to do it justice. Indeed, such a cata¬ 
log might scare away those woodworkers 
who don't care to know their subject in 
depth. Depth is what we get lots of in this 
book. Duginske really leaches us the 
basics of the generic band saw. He fills 
nearly 180 well-illustrated pages before 
even making a cut! People who want to 
saw owe it to themselves to follow the 
Instructions here, for the result will be a 
saw so well prepared for use, that errors 
will be fewer and farther between. 

While the excellent table of contents 
permits us to browse in the book rather 
than read it carefully and consecutively, 
browsers are sure to wonder why the 
Tricks'* they discover later in the book 
don't work as well as they appear to work 
in the book’s illustrations. The explanation 
is simple enough: by skipping the earlier 
chapters they're trying to do the tricks on 
a saw that hasn't yet been properly pre¬ 
pared for use. 

The chapters about blades and 
set-ups have been made exceptionally 
interesting by this master teacher. He 
helps refine our Ideas about what is preci¬ 
sion. and how dose is “close enough." 

Hugh Foster is an Engiish-teachmg 
woodworker in Manitowoo Wisconsin. 


While for me the chapters about set-up 
were the highlight of the book, those who 
insist on a different kind of practicality will 
enjoy the last hundred pages or so im¬ 
mensely. In them, Duginske deals with 
basic cutting techniques, patterns and 
templates, cutting curves and circles, 
cutting straight work, advanced tech¬ 
niques, and even some projects. I hope 
the project section is but a foreshadowing 
of a Band Saw Projects book. Normally, 
15-20 pages of projects seems gratuitous, 
but the projects here are genuinely practi¬ 
cal. for they help us develop skills that will 
be useful in more advanced projects of our 
own design. 

If you don’t yet have a band saw in your 
shop, Band Saw Handbook may help you 
decide which model to buy. Duginske tells 
which features and specifications are 
desirable, and he goes on to explain how 
to tel! whether a machine is well made. 
Then, going one step farther, he tells how 
to make the best possible saw out of 
whatever saw you have been able to af¬ 
ford. Apparently one of the main differ¬ 
ences between the best band saws and 
their inferiors is that excellent saws are 
more powerful and more readily adjust¬ 
able to the ' perfection" the individual band 
sawyer seeks. 

This book will do more than just about 
any other I know of to help woodworkers at 
all skill levels increase the accuracy of 
their work. In short, don't look for a copy of 
this at the public library; buy it! Even after 
you've tuned your saw, you'll refer to it 
time and again. My copy may not stay in 
the shop forever, but that's where it’s 
going to spend the next several months— 
now that it’s been carefully read, it will 
serve me nicely there as a reference tool. 

Restoring, Tuning & Using Classic 
Woodworking Tools by Michael Dunbar, 
(©1990, Sterling Publishing Company. 
387 Park Avenue South. New York, NY 
10016-8810) 256 pages, paperback, 
$14.95. 

As tools become ever more expensive, 
we woodworkers have an ever increasing 
need for this sort of book. Dunbar tells us 
in the Introduction that "classic" is used 
here to mean "second hand," "pre¬ 
owned." or "used.'’ What he hopes to tell 
us is how to select pre-owned tools and 
how to prepare them for use. 

One of the first issues raised is why buy 
“classic" tools? Older tools are almost 
always less expensive, and they're usu¬ 


ally more carefully and thoughtfully made 
from better materials. Side-by-side pho¬ 
tos of fools from the early and recent 
1900's show subtle differences in design 
that must surely affect ease of use. In 
some ways, it al most appears that the goal 
of most modern hand tool makers is to 
make us want to buy power tools, despite 
the fact that many of us enjoy traditional, 
m u scl e-po were d wo o d wo rk i ng. 

It is a practical book, carefully written 
for woodworkers. Dunbar explains that if 
we are buy! ng the tools for use rather than 
for their "collectability." we need to be sure 
that we get all the tool's parts, and that 
none of them are damaged beyond repair. 

After buying the tools, you still have to 
prepare them for use. This fsjusfastrueof 
new tools, which are often packed in 
rust-proofing gel and just as out-of- 
square as their “classic” counterparts. The 
most useful section of the book treats 
cleaning and refinishing tools, heat treat¬ 
ing techniques, the lapping table, and 
sharpening techniques. Tips from this 
section will change the way we store our 
tools; for example: store my planes on a 
shelf under my bench. I have tacked a thin 
strip of wood along the back of the shelf 
and set the toe of the plane on this strip. 
This raises the cutting edge off the shelf." 
Nothing profound, you might say. but it is 
the sort of “nugget" that can improve the 
way you run your shop. 

Subsequent chapters treat bench 
planes, specialized planes, plane-related 
tools, chisels and gouges, saws and 
braces and bits. A pair of excellent appen¬ 
dices list tools for various kinds of work¬ 
shops and a bibliography for those who 
want to study the issue in greater depth. 

A friend of mine’s work is as hand-tool 
dominated as mine is machine-tool domi¬ 
nated. He’s sure to find this the most 
important woodworking book of the year. 
While it won’t be that for us machine-tool 
woodworkers, it presents us with far more 
than a historical perspective on our craft. 
There are reasons for doing many of the 
operations described in this book by hand. 
In short, it deserves your serious atten¬ 
tion. 

Marquetry: An Interoational Craft 
Classic by Pierre Ramond, (©1989, The 
Taunton Press, 63 South Main Street, 
Newtown, CT 06470), 237 oversize 
pages, hardcover, $59.95. 

When I originally thought of marquetry, 
what came to mind were the simple 
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"country-style" plaques—pictures more 
representational than graphic—that I had 
seen always overpriced at craft fairs. I was 
unprepared for marquetry projects like the 
ones detailed in this fine, expensive vol¬ 
ume from the Taunton Press. 

The text and illustrations demonstrate 
that competent marquetry is far more than 
an exercise in taste and manual dexterity. 
Marquetry, like the making of this book, 
has to be a labor of love. Translated from 
the French by Jacqueline Derenne, Claire 
Emili. and Brian Considine. the English is 
never less than idiomatic; were we not told 
the book is a translation, we'd not know. 

Chapter 1 presents the history of mar¬ 
quetry, which began in Roman times as 
intarsia. By the fifteenth century, wood 
began to be tinted with penetrating colors 
boiled in water; soon after, acids and 
burning were used to add shadows. 
Words alone can't do justice to this chap¬ 
ter filled with color and black and white 
photos of work from the periods being 
discussed. Pages 22-23 show an inlaid 
floor that was restored in the 1970's—an 
illustration that this ancient craft is still 
alive. The first nearly seventy pages are 
far more an art book than a craft book—it 
you look at only these pages, youT under¬ 
stand the book's cost. 


Chapter 2 Is a short but valuable one 
for the craftsperson, for it describes a 
modern marquetry shop. Chapter 3 treats 
the manufacture of veneer and other 
marquetry materials: mother-of-pearl, 
tortoise shell, horn, metals, and, in mod¬ 
ern times, plastics. Chapter 4 discusses 
the tools with which the work is done. 
These short chapters lead into the real 
business of the craft section of the book— 
what to do. The first sentence of chapter 5 
reminds us that 'The tracing of the draw¬ 
ings and the variety of veneers are the 
basis of the execution of the marquetry." A 
non-drawer like myself has little hope of 
accomplishing advanced marquetry ef¬ 
fectively. Yet much marquetry work 
seems to be in repair of old work, so the 
drawings can be traced from the originals. 

Chapter 6 discusses the preparation of 
the veneers for cutting. Delicate veneers 
are often prepared for cutting by gluing 
newsprint on both sides with glue that has 
been cooked in a double boiler for about 
twelve hours! If the wood has been prop¬ 
erly prepared, sometimes a dozen or 
more identical pieces can be cut at once. 
Chapter 7 discusses the five principal 
methods of marquetry cutting. This infor¬ 
mation is presented in condensed but 
understandable format. 


Chapter 8 treats geometric treatment 
of veneer application, “frisage" and "jeux 
de fond"—these are the patterns such as 
"herringbone" that sometimes are the 
work itself and other times merely the 
background for the work. Seeing the 
hundreds of pieces of a herringbone be¬ 
fore they are glued up and tmagining the 
patience such an assembly must take is 
almost mind-boggling. 

Chapter 9 tells us about the construc¬ 
tion of the cutting tools. Knowing how they 
work is frequently enough to tell us how to 
repair them when they stop working per¬ 
fectly. 

For this reader these useful chapters 
pale by comparison to the art book pre¬ 
sented in the first chapter. This book pays 
great tribute to this little understood as¬ 
pect of the woodworker's art. While the 
book's cost will doubtless limit its audi¬ 
ence, I hope it is sufficiently popular that 
the Taunton Press won't hesitate to give 
us another such volume when the poten¬ 
tial arises. 

Each of these volumes merits your 
consideration. The fast for its consider¬ 
able beauty, the first two for their tech nical 
expertise. At least one of them Is sure to 
deserve a permanent place in your wood¬ 
working library. 
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Tried and True 


by Graham Blackburn 



I Grvvny Ch^ei, 1 


Unless you buy them from a specialty 
tool catalog, today's woodworking chisels 
tend to be pretty much all the same de¬ 
sign. True, the better quality ones are 
fitted with high-impact plastic handles 
while cheap foreign imports still use wood, 
but the design of the blade is almost al¬ 
ways a kind of all-purpose, bevel-edged 
firmer chisel. If you don’t have a small 
fortune to spend on specialized tools, 
you're forced to make one design do for all 
manner of specialized jobs. The same 
stubby tool must chop mortises, remove 
substantial amounts of wood, delicately 
pare finished surfaces, reach into tight 
corners, and scribe joints. Predictably, the 
results are unsatisfying, and the amateur 
assumes it's his skill that's lacking, not 
realizing that having the proper tool for the 
job is half the battle. 

An Endless Variety 
On the surface, it might seem that a 
chisel is a chisel is a chisel. The definition 

Graham Btackburn is a furniture designer/ 
maker in Rio del Mar, California and author of 
many books on woodworking and home main¬ 
tenance induding Floors, Walls and Ceilings. 


is, after all, very simple and applicable to 
all forms of the tool: a length of metal with 
a transverse cutting edge—as opposed to 
a knife which has a longitudinal cutting 
edge. You may be well aware that carving 
chisels and bench chisels are two different 
animals, but unless you' re an experienced 
carver you may not realize how immense 
is the range of those tools looseiy catego¬ 
rized as carving chisels. Over the millen¬ 
nia this tool has evolved into more varie¬ 
ties than any other single class of tools. 

Non-carving woodworkers, having 
learned the difference between chisels 
and gouges, are often surprised to dis¬ 
cover that carvers refer to all their cutting 
toois as chisels regardless of their shape. 
Those which qualify as chisels by the 
carpenter's definition are, in fact, the 
smallest class; most carving tools appear 
to be varieties of gouges. But such ts not 
carver's usage and, broadly speaking, he 
is justified—they all have a transverse 
cutting edge. 

Nowadays, carving tools are com¬ 
monly referred to by number, although in 
years past many curious names were 


used. The numbers now commonly used 
come from the famous Sheffield Illus¬ 
trated List, a nineteenth century trade 
catalog published regularly from the 
1860's on. They’re actually the last two 
digits of the List's "article number," and 
were so well worked out that the system 
proved invaluable and has been almost 
universally adopted. All tools of the same 
shape (though not necessarily the same 
size) share the same number, so that all 
you need to identify any carving tool is this 
number preceded by a measurement. 
Nevertheless, the range of types is so 
great that broad groups may still be clas- 
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and longitudinal shapes has survived in¬ 
tact. Remembering that each of these 
forty-six shapes was offered in a range of 
twelve or more sizes, it's obvious that 
some sort of scheme for cataloging over 
five hundred tools was necessary. The list 
proceeds in numerical order from (37)01 
to (37)30, grouping tools according to their 
longitudinal shape. This may be straight, 
gentiy curved, or tightly curved frontwards 


sified according to family names which 
aren't always self-explanatory. Without 
the Sheffield List, the confusion in trying to 
refer to a particular carving tool would be 
enormous, even though far fewer types 
are available today than in the past. 

According to contemporary reports, 
descriptions and inventories, medieval 
woodcarvers had many more types at 
their disposal than we even know of to¬ 
day—their complete kit consisting of as 
many as three thousand tools. Consider¬ 
ing the amount of carving that covered 
almost every available surface, especially 
in the great cathedrals and private 
houses, this is understandable, though 
understanding how much of it was accom¬ 
plished still stretches the imagination. 
Much of the undercutting, high relief, and 
apparently tortuous virtuosity would tax 
today’s most highly trained and skilled 
carvers. 

We no longer use all four digits (the first 
two were 37—for every carving tool) and 
the Sheffield List is long since defunct, but 
it's general classification of forty-six dif- 
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tight corners (Figure 2). Number 1 refers 
to square chisels, made in a range of sizes 
from 1/32" to 1" or larger, and number 2 
refers to corner chisels, which come in a 
similar range of sizes. Since they're given 
bevels on both sides of their blades, either 
side can be considered front or back. Con¬ 
sequently a number 2 can be either a left 
corner or a right corner chisel depending 
on how you hold it. 



or backwards. The exception is the parting 
tool, whose longitudinal varieties are 
grouped together from (37)39 to (37)46. 

Straights 

The first group (1 through 11) are those 
chisels and other tools with perfectly 
straight shanks. Carving chisels differ in¬ 
terestingly from bench chisels. They're 
considerably lighter and are invariably 
made with a tang and a small bolster 
(Figure 1); most important. theyVe sharp¬ 
ened on both side of the blade. Further¬ 
more, unlike a properly sharpened bench 
chisel with its (ideally) flat bevel, the bevel 
of the carving chisel may be slightly 
rounded over and even have one corner 


You can't mistake the front or back of 
gouges, however. The concave side is the 
front whether the Tool is sharpened with an 
inside or an outside bevel. In practice, 
most gouges—especially when carving 
hardwoods—are sharpened on both 
sides, usually with a larger bevel on the 
outside, although the smaller bevel tends 
to disappear if the tool is used primarily for 
carving softwood. Numbers 3 through 9 
are gouges proper, each number desig¬ 
nating a tighter curve known as the tool's 
sweep (Figure 3), The sweep is actually 
part of a circle; the tighter the sweep, the 
more of a circle's circumference is de¬ 
scribed by the tool's edge. Thus a number 
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gouge) describes a very flat arc. and 
would need to repeat its cut many times to 
form a complete circle, while the higher 
numbers describe increasingly greater 
circular sections so that a 9 describes an 
entire semi-circle. As with the two chisels, 
each of these sweeps comes in a wide 
range of sizes so that tfs possible to find a 
gouge that will match almost any size 
segment of any diameter circle. 

The last two numbers used for 
straight-shanked tools describe gouges 
known specifically as fluters and veiners. 
They're very similar to gouges and can 
easily be mistaken as such, but close 
examination reveals that their cross- 
section is more U-shaped than circular. A 
veiner’s sides are distinctly straight and 
form a channeHike section (Figure 4). 

Curved Gouges 

As Figure 5 makes clear, a tool with a 
longitudinal curve (a curved shank) is 
necessary in hollowed work. Curved chis¬ 
els are known but are rare and not in- | 
eluded on the list. In general, when curved % 
work calls for a flat section (such as the ^ 
inside of the shape in Figure 6), a number | 
12 gouge will be adequate. As with | 
straights. 12 through 20 represent tools ^ 
with increasingly tight sweeps. 19 and 20 
being curved fluters and veiners. Should 
any of these tools be ground other than 
straight across, they are known as skew or 
corner tools; this modification is typically 
done by the user and does not change the 
tool's number or definition. 

Front Bent and Back Bent Tools 

In sharper distinction to front bent and 
back bent tools, the curved gouges men¬ 
tioned above are sometimes known as 
double bent tools. This is not to imply that 
they are bent twice (in two directions), but 
that their bent section is twice as long as 
that of tools bent only at the end of their 
shanks (Figure 7). The first three mem¬ 
bers of the front bent group, 21 through 23. 
are all chisels—straight, right corner and 
left corner—and are often called entering 
chisels. Numbers 24 through 32, com¬ 
prise the front bent gouges, fluters and ve- 
iners, which are often called spoon bit 
gouges by virtue of the shorter length of 
the curved cross-section of the blade. 
These tools are more commonly used 
than the back bent varieties and are espe- 
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cially useful for cutting hollows in rounded 
shapes. 

Tools 31 through 38 are bent the other 
way from front bent tools, and are known 
as back bent (or spoon bit) gouges. Back 
bent (entering) chisels are as redundant 
as left and right corner straight chisels for 
the same reason—since their blades are 
bevelled on both sides, all that's needed to 
obtain the alternate tool is to reverse the 
way it’s held. 

Parting Tools and Beyond 

The last numbered group includes 
tools with varying longitudinal shapes but 
all sharing a V-shaped cross-section. 
The angle formed by the V may be 40"^, 45° 
or 90^ and although most start out with a 
vertical grind, this angle is often changed 
to suit the carver’s needs, as shown in 
Figure 8. 

There are several types of tool in 
common use, and untold numbers exist¬ 
ing as survivors from an earlier time or as 
custom-made examples, that aren't in¬ 
cluded in the Sheffield List* Three stand 
out as unusual—the macaroni, the fluter- 
oni, and the backeroni (Figure 9). These 
tools were developed mainly for finishing 
the sides of recesses—such as the chan¬ 
nels between carved leafage—and exist 
in both straight and curved versions. 

Fishtail tools comprise another popular 
group. The reason for the name is obvious 
(see Figure 10). They're very useful for 
finish lettering. Dog leg tools, similar to 
Japanese (and patternmakers’) cranked 
chisels, are also used for finishing work, 
especially recessed sections (Figure 11). 
For really hard to reach areas, there’s 
even a side chisel (Figure 12). The last 


main group are the allongees (Figure 12). 
This curious word loses much of its mys¬ 
tery when you discover it’s simply French 
for elongated. Used mainly by sculptors 
for efficient removal of large amounts of 
material, allongee chisels and gouges can 
also find a useful place in the carver's kit. 
A Kit to Start With 

Don't think that all the tools described 
here are indispensable! Of the five 
hundred to a thousand different toots that 
might be collected today, perhaps sixty or 
seventy might comprise a very profes¬ 
sional kit, and only twenty to thirty are 
sufficient for a great deal of quality work. 
The guiding principal in building a set of 
carvi ng tools should be to obtain only what 
you need as you need it. 

Such advice may be hard to follow in a 
culture that values having “sets" of things. 
But in truth there is no definitive set of 
carving tools. I n fact, starting out with such 
a set can be a serious disadvantage since 
it’s likely to be made up of tools al! made by 
the same manufacturer and sold with 
identically matching handles. When you 
work with many tools spread out before 
you, being able to recognize quickly the 
tool you want is a great help, and this is 
best accomplished when every tool has a 
unique handle made with a different wood, 
color, or shape. 

Handles vary considerably from very 
plain to elaborately turned (Figure 13). 
Octagonal or hexagonal handles, hand 
cut with draw knife or spokeshave and 
with a graceful curve to them, have been 
used for centuries. Usually unferruled, 
they have the great benefit of not rolling 
around when put on the bench. Another 
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common pattern is the South Kensington 
pattern which became popular in British 
trade schools around the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, This and many other types are made 
to accept a ferrule, although if a tool is 
properly handled, it’s not absolutely nec¬ 
essary. Proper handling refers to fitting 
the tool with a handle in perfect alignment 
with the direction in which you apply force. 
The actual wood used for the handle may 
be almost anything, but hardwoods such 
as mahogany, rosewood, boxwood, 
beech, ash, and other relatively dose^ 
grained woods are ideal. 

Makers 

Since the ISSO’s the carving tool world 
has been dominated by the English name 
of Addis. Less carving is done today than 
before, but Addis chisels are still the most 
highly prized. Other names worth remem¬ 
bering are Herring, Henry Taylor (user of 
the well known acorn logo), W. Harring¬ 
ton, and the famous Scottish firm of tool- 
makers, Alexander Mathieson. Many 
second-hand carving tools appear at 
auctions, often for far less than the cost of 
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new (and frequently inferior) tools, but are 
more often than not offered as sets. Thus 
it’s still better to keep an eye out for the 
individual carving tool at fleamarkets and 
antique stores. These may be rusty and 
unhandled but can be a tremendous buy. 
Don't begrudge the lime needed to 
resharpen them since even brand new 
tools are often sold only ground to shape 
and require a lot of work before they can 
be used profitably. 

The fact that initial sharpening is tedi¬ 
ously time-consuming is another good 
reason to obtain your tools as you need 
them. It's far easier to sharpen tools one at 
a time than be faced with the repetitive 
chore of conditioning a set of a dozen or so 
all at once. This invariably leads to many 
tools going unused, or worse, being used 
in less than perfect condition. 

You can find many other carving tools 
and accessories—files, hfflers, mallets, 
clamps, holdfasts, and of course the 
moto-tool—but by starting out with a good 
overview of the available range of chisels 
and gouges, you'll be ready to pick your 
way through the enormous jungle of tools 
without feeling totally overwhelmed. [PWl 
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flir Helmets: Dealing luith Dust 



by Alan Marks 

So you haven’t gotten around to spending the couple of 
thousand dollars it would take to equip your shop with a complete 
dust Goitection system? No room for running ducts to each 
machine with a central filtration system and blast gates at each 
station? i don't blame you; a broom ora shop vac can do a pretty 
good job of clean-up at the end of the day... 

But what about your lungs? 

In the sidebar on page 23, I discuss the reasons why it‘s a 
good idea to avoid inhaling sawdust. Even with the best dust 

Alan Marks designs and makes furniture and cabinets in Carmei 
Vaftey, California, and is a contributing editor to PW, 


collectors, your respiratory system can still be in danger without 
some form of protection. Previously there were only a couple of 
ways to obtain this protection; I'm going to teJf you about a more 
recent, more sophisticated method. 

You've seen the canister-type half- or full-face masks avail¬ 
able from American Optical. MSA, Sellstrom, Willson, North, and 
others. Maybe these work for most people, but I have not found 
them comfortable—no matter what the ads say. They give me a 
distinct feeling of claustrophobia. More often than not, I find 
myself gasping for each breath rather than breathing naturally; I 
think it's because of the resistance the filter medium presents to 
the flow of air. Then too, I have to deal with condensation inside 
the mask, problems with harness adjustment, and an eventual 
loss of elasticity in the straps. 

And there are other potential problems. Woodworkers who 
wear glasses find that full-face masks do not seal properly 
around the temples. Others have beards and neither full-face 
masks (which shield the eyes as well) or half-face masks (which 
cover nose and mouth) form an air-tight seal against beards. 
Equipped with both glasses and a beard, and suffering day after 
day from sneezing attacks and sinus headache, it became 
necessary for me to find a better solution or stop woodworking. 
What headgear does a wise woodworker wear in the war against 
wood dust? The correct answer is an air he!met-a "'supplied air 
device," 

There are two types of air helmets. One involves wearing a 
hood or a helmet with a long hose hooked to an air compressor 
with a filter, or one located in a clean environment. This doesn't 
give much freedom of movement and it compltcales walking 
from machine to machine in the shop. It is not the method of 
choice. 

The other type is the Powered Air Purifying Respirator 
(PAPR). PAPR's are entirely self-contained, portable units worn 
on the user's person. When you use a Powered Air Purifying 
Respirator you are surrounded by purified air that is yours for the 
breathing. This atr is under a slight positive pressure; your head 
is bathed in a curtain of clean air that continuously exits through 
available openings—supplied vents or gaps left in the seal. 

This article covers seven air helmets which I examined and 
used. They were produced by four different manufacturers. I'll be 
taking a look at two helmets from 3M, two each from Racal and 
Kasco. and one from Neoterik. 

Neoterik and 3M are American companies; Racal is British, 
while Kasco is Italian. To the best of my knowlege, these 
companies are the only ones who manufacture air helmets which 
are available in the United States. 

In addition to helmets, there are also PAPR face masks which 
are fed atr from belt-worn fans and filters; they Ye fine for 
agricultural and other applications, but I did not consider them 
suitable for woodworking. When air hoses enter at the front of the 
face masks, they interfere with machinery operation. With hel- 
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mets. the air hoses all attach at the rear, out of the way. 

Moreover, the helmet units I considered were selected be¬ 
cause they had visors. It is not necessary to remove them when 
taking a break, as with a face mask. One merely lifts the visor. 

Evaluation 

Some helmet respirators are sealed more efficiently than 
others, and under certain conditions, some dust can enter when 
contaminated air exerts a counter-pressure. This can happen, 
for example, when you turn your head quickly, breaking the seal, 
and contaminated air forces its way into the cavity. The ability to 
form a good seal was an important consideration. For test 
purposes. I cut Western red cedar, which has a particularly 
pungent odor. The smallest whiff of it can be immediately 
detected. The seal broke frequently when I used the Racal 
Airstream and on occasion when 1 used the 3M Airhat. 

I think a helmet should be comfortable to wear for extended 
periods of time. The Kasco Kompat S, has everything in the 
helmet, a fan which supplies air, a filter* and rechargeable 
batteries to power the unit. The Racal Airstream and the 3M 
Airhat have fan and filter in the helmet, and a battery pack that 
clips to your belt or your pocket and connects with a wire. The 
remaining units reviewed here consist of helmet assemblies 
supplied by an air hose that connects to a belt^worn fan/filter unit 
powered by a clip-on battery pack. These helmets are, of course, 
the fightest and most comfortable in general because they 
contain the fewest guts. 


I spent some time trying to understand how the Kompat S from 
Kasco can be worn comfortably by anyone with a normally 
shaped skull. My head banged against the fan on the inside rear 
of the helmet until I discovered that the fan unit can be extruded 
backwards, out of the way, through a sealing collar. My head size 
is 6-3/4 and I have to cinch the adjustable strap all the way to 
stabilize the helmet on my head. Except for this, the Kompat S is 
ideal; it seals perfectly, it does not fee/heavy—despite being the 
heaviest unit tested, and it is the easiest to put on and remove of 
any of the units I tested. 

The 3M Airhat is a substantial, heavy unit, but it has a 
point-of-balance adjustment for the head strap to make it easier 
to bear. I really liked the thing, despite the fact that it did not have 
a perfect seal: some Western red cedar and some redwood dust 
leaked in—two substances which wreak havoc on my sinus 
cavities. 

The Mini-Breezer was delightfully lightweight. It sealed per^ 
fectly, but it, too, had a major shortcoming. In the version sent to 
me, one with a soft Tyvek® hood with a drawstring, the hood front 
can pivot upward on a ratcheting adjustable headband. In theory. 
Its clear plastic faceplate ought to to flip up out of the way, but in 
actual use, it can’t. The way the air hose attaches doesn t allow 
for it. 

Visibility )S another consideration. The Racal Airstream has a 
molded visor with some complex curves in it Because I wear 
bifocals and have to look at close objects at a downward angle, 


The Health Hazards of Dust 


For some woodworkers, dust protection is absolutely indis¬ 
pensable. Richard Raffan, a well-known woodturner who 
lives in Australia, uses his Racal Airstream at the lathe. I 
understand that he recently had to cancel an appearance at 
a seminar in Oregon because either he neglected to put it on 
prior to turning, or he did not check that it was operating prop¬ 
erly. He suffers from serious allergic reactions to the dusts of 
certain woods. 

Some woodworkers have allergies right from the start. 
Others get them through exposure. Nobody ever warned me 
that sensitization to an allergen could occur after years of ex¬ 
posure. 

Originally, the only wood I had problems with was red¬ 
wood. Since redwood is a species which lots of people have 
a reaction to, I didn't think much of it. I had no dust collectton 
system, and for years I just endured the dust problem in my 
shop, i had some protection, because all the machinery was 
in one room and I did assembly work and fine-tuning in the 
bench room. When things got absolutely unbearable, I fled to 
the clean air there. And so it went on for years until I gradually 
developed a problem with oak dust, too. Then after a time I 
couldn't stand the dust from plywood, fd get headaches and 
nasal congestion, and felt generally rotten when exposed to 
these. Then, even that most benign species—Douglas fir— 
got added to the list of woods I was allergic to. 

Cancer Risk 

There is an even more compelling reason for keeping the 
air you breath sawdust-free. OSHA recently set more strin¬ 


gent limits for wood dust because researchers have come up 
with irrefutable evidence that prolonged exposure to wood 
dust causes nasal cancer and respiratory ailments. Whereas 
previously wood dust was considered a "nuisance" contami¬ 
nant, it is now labelled loxtc." Actual limits are 5 milligrams per 
cubic meter of air for hardwood and softwood dust, and 2.5 
milligrams per cubic meter for Western red cedar because it 
is considered an allergenic species. My own, unqualified 
opinion is that any species of dust is bad for human beings, 
and among the particularly nasty ones are those produced 
when working with MDF, plywood, and particle board, since 
most of these materials contain urea-formaldehyde. 

If you have ten employees or more, you are on the list for 
OSHA inspection, but even if you have only one or two, you 
may still incur a shakedown It an employee complains about 
conditions, or if there is a work-related injury or fatality. 
Employers had until the first of September 1989 to comply 
with the new dust standard through the use of ventilation, dust 
collection systems, or respirators and protective equipment. 
However, on December 31,1992. unless other methods are 
not feasible to implement, respirators and protective equip¬ 
ment will no longer be enough. 

What does this mean for you if you are an employer who 
does not have the immediate funds to upgrade your dust 
collection system? You will have to supply interim respirator 
protection. If you work alone in your shop, and do not have a 
dust collection system, it seems essential to invest in a good 
respirator to protect your health, [PW] 
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this presented a problem. The curves induced distortion. All other 8 
units were problem-free in this respect § 

Getting It On | 

It shouldn't be difficult to put on a respirator; I have found that | 
the temptation to neglect wearing the respirator increases di- g 
rectfy in proportion to the difficulty of putting it on. ^ 

The 3M Whitecap is a well-made, comfortable, reliable piece 
of equipment, but f found it cumbersome to put on. I had trouble 
putting my head into the harness, and it was necessary to use the 
chin strap to stabilize it—yet another inconvenience. The version 
f used came with two shoulder shrouds—an inner shroud of 
cotton and a heavier outer shroud of some material stiffened with 
flexible plastic. Like most of the other units, its belt attached with 
a Fastex® buckle, and on the belt were mounted the battery and 
the fan/filter unit. It did, however, have a feature none of the 
others have: when airflow gets below an acceptable level, it sets 
off an audible alarm as well as a flashing light on the fan/filter u nit. 
The sound of the alarm travels through the air tube so there Is no 
danger of not hearing it. If a filter clogs up, you are immediately 
apprised of it. It was so cumbersome to take off and put on, how¬ 
ever, that I didn't find it suitable for small shopsituations. It is more 
of an industrial unit. 

Two Applications 

I hoped to test a unit from each manufacturer that could also 
be used in the spray booth for filtering out organic vapors. 
Kasco's K80s has this capability. The K80s has a helmet shaped 
almost exactly the same as the Kompat S, but unlike the Kompat 



The 3M Airhat is a quieter unit because it doesn't cover your ears. 
A point-of-batancB adjustment in the head strap helps balance the 
load of the built-in fan and filter 



The Kasco Kompat S has everything — fan. filter and rechargeable 
batteries built into the helfnel 


S, it does not feature an Integral fan/filter and built-in battery. 
(These attach separately to a bell, and the air is supplied through 
a flex hose.) Consequently the helmet feels extremely comfort¬ 
able and lightweight. Donning the outfit is a bit awkward, mostly 
because of the heavy lead-acid battery attached to it. The K80s 
was the only unit that had a lead-add battery; all the others had 
NiCads. There are advantages to both types, but I'll touch on this 
later. 

Racahs Breathe-Easy can be used for either dust or organic 
vapor filtration; it uses three filters in order to satisfy OSH A 
requirements for organic vapor filtration. The Kasco K80S-T5 will 
accept a single organic vapor filter, which makes it less expen¬ 
sive. The filter works, but it does not satisfy this OSH A require¬ 
ment. The version in the K80s series that wi II, the K80s-T5N, has 
three filters like the Racal Breath-Easy, but I didn't test that unit. 

If you want to use the Neotertk Mlni-Breezer in the spray 
booth, you can get a special mini-compressor and a fifty-foot 
hose that attaches, via an adaptor, to its rubber air supply hose. 
An optional filter attaches to the compressor, which can be 
located somewhere in a non-contaminated part of the shop, or 
even outside. The cost of adding this capability: $345. If you don't 
mind trailing a hose behind you tn the shop, you could simply buy 
a compressor-supplied unit for about $480. 

Battery Packs 

Batteries are a tricky topic. It is claimed that due to the design 
of the Kompat S battery charger, the capacity of its batteries is not 
diminished if you charge them before they are fully discharged. 
But I have always read that NiCads need to be completely 
drained before they are charged; otherwise they lose some of 
their capacity. It is not always possible to follow this rule since 
frequently the air helmet does not see full eight-hour use during 
the working day. Five or six hours might be common, leaving two 
to three hours' capacity still unused. If you start the next day with 
only two hou rs’ worth, you may wel f get caught short. One answer 
is to have a spare, fully-charged NiCad battery on hand to 
replace it and to put the exhausted battery in the charger 
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The Racal Airstream has the fan and filter bulit into the hetmeL The fan, filter and bafterles of the Neotehk Mini-Breezer are worn on 

and is operated by a battery pack that attaches to your belt the belt and connect to the Tyvek^^ hood via an air hose. 


Immediately for the usual 14-hour or so charge. | 

The other answer is to use a Kasco K80s with a lead-acid I 
battery which does not require a full discharge before recharging, t 
Furthermore, the lead-acid battery takes only six hours to fully § 
recharge, compared to 14 to 16 for most of the NiCads. 

However, lead batteries have certain weaknesses as well. For 
one thing, they cannot be left in a discharged state for any length 
of time without becoming totaity useless. Such treatment doesn’t 
usually affect a NiCad. Lead-add batteries are heavy and can be 
recharged only about half the number of times a NiCad can 
before losing their usefulness. 

Of all the units I tested, only the Kasco Kompat S had 
everything, including NiCad batteries, integrated into the helmet. 

On the one hand, this appeared to me to be a d isti net plus; It made 
putting on the apparatus a breeze, (no pun intended). On the 
negative side, if your batteries rundown in the middle of work, you 
are simply out of luck. With other units which use a separate 
battery pack to power the fan. it is easy enough to have a 
fuliy-charged battery pack on standby at all times. The Kasco 


Air Helmet Comparison Chart 

Unit 

Weight 

Cost 

(U.S.) 

Battery Pack 

Motor 

Filter Expense 

Charge Time 

Charge Life 

Exp. Life 

Cost 

Exp. Life 

Cost 

Dust 

Org. Vapor 

3MAifbatW316 

3.5 lbs 

$519 

14-16 hours 

8-10 hours 

400-1000 cycles 

$165 

1000 hours 

$168 

$8.50 

N/A 

3M Whitecap II 
w. Whitecap PAPB 

3.4 lbs 

$656 

14-16 hours 

7 hours 

400-1000 cycles 

$165 

1000 hours 

$110 

$21 

m 

Kasco KSOs-TS 

175 lbs 

$429 

6 hours 

4 hours 

200-1000 cycles 

$98 

1000 hours 

$90 

$26 

$35 

Kasco Kompat S 

375 lbs 

$359 

3 hours 

4 hours 

300-2500 cycles 

$116 

400 hours 

$75 

$2.60 

N/A 

Neotehk Min^Breezer 

1 ib 

$375 

14-16 hours 

5 hours 

800 cycles 

$128 

2500 hours 

$200 1 

$45 

N/A 

8 hours 

$158 

Racal Airstream AH*5 

1.9 lbs 

$482 

14-16 hours * 

7-8 hours 

2 years 

$122 

1-2 years 

$230 

$11 

N/A 

Racal Breath-Easy I 

17 lbs 

$650 

14-16 hours 

7-8 hours 

2 years 

$143 

1-2 years 

$130 

3@$10 

3@$13 



The Kasco K80s-T5 is powered by lead-acid batteries which can be 
recharged without being completely discharged. 
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The three-Mer system of the Racal Breath-Easy satisfies OSHA 
requirements for organic vapor filtration, so it can be used when 
spraying wood finishes. 


Kompal S's batteries are rated to hold a charge for a maximum 
of 4 hours-hardly a full day's worth. Then again, under most 
circumstances, the use of a filtration unit is intermittent. The 
Kompat S's batteries are owner-replaceable, and they should 
last the longest of all its replaceable components. The expected 
life of its fan motor is 400 hours and it will be the second most 
frequent item to need replacement—next in line after the filter. 

You can consider this breakdown fairly 
typical of all the units under review, so I 
recommend taking a look at how much it 
costs to replace a fan motor on any unit 
considered for purchase, how long it may 
be expected to last, and how much filters 
cost (see the chart on the previous page). 

The Down Side 
to Air Helmets 
As with most congenial solutions to 
problems, they introduce a few new prob- 
lems into the picture. 

For one thing, fans and airflow make a 
racket which blocks out a lot of machinery 
noise. At first, this might seem like a plus, 
but often the sound of a machine in opera¬ 
tion gives vital dues as to how well it is per¬ 
forming, whether the material being 
worked might be splintering or kicking 
back or binding, or whatever. To be out of 
contact with what the machine is doing 
can be dangerous. Additionally, fan noise 


makes it harder to communicate with other people, and you can't 
hear a telephone ringing. 

What’s more, because a constant background noise creates 
worker fatigue, it cannot be tolerated for long periods of time at 
certain levels. The Kasco K80s-T5 was particularly obnoxious in 
this respect. Because your ears are not contained within, the 
hard hat design of both the 3M Airhat and the Raca/ units don’t 
have this problem. The3M Whitecap is engineered with a double 
helmet shell that baffles sound and distributes airflow. 

Some PAPR’s have drawstrings to seal off a loose-fitting 
shroud that attaches at the lower part of the helmet and covers 
your shoulders and neck. I was concerned about drawstrings on 
the Kompat S and the Neoterik Mi ni-Breezer catching in revolv¬ 
ing cutters, knives, and such. 

Still another concern is hearing protection. Some helmets in 
themselves afford some protection, though perhaps not enough 
in all situations. The Neoterik Mini-Breezer definitely does not 
shut out noise. Nor do the 3M Atrhat or the Racal units. Fortu¬ 
nately the Mini-Breezer does have ample room for headset 
hearing protectors. However, some units don't, so you’ll need to 
rely on ear plugs. 

A bald contractor friend of mine has a special kind of problem 
with his air helmet. The one he chose to buy. the Racal Airstream, 
directs a steady stream of air over h is naked scalp; this chills and 
dehydrates him at the same time. He wonders if wearing a skull 
cap might spare him this discomfort, but as yet, the solution to this 
unwanted side-effect hasn't manifested itself. The 3M Whitecap 
II with its double wall construction directs the air away from the 
scalp, partly to avoid this. Nevertheless, dehydration does occur 
under any circumstances. Despite the fact that lam not bald, I got 
quite thirsty while using these respirators. Having something to 
drink on hand seems essential, particularly in dry climates. 

Such problems seem minor, however, compared to the bene¬ 
fits to be realized from using one of these units. Consider me a 
confirmed convert. My recommendation: wake up, and put on a 
helmet—even if you can’t smell the coffee, you'll like the clean air. 
My personal favorite: the Kasco K80$.pf| 


Manufacturers 

Kasco 

and Distributors 

Via Romania, 12 

42100 Reggio Emilia, Italy 

Neoterik Health Technologies, Inc. 
401 Main Street 

Woodsboro, Maryland 21798 
(301)845-2777 

distributed by: 

Leinbach Machinery 

5000 Reynolda Rd. 

Winston-Salem, NC 27106 

Racal Airstream Division 

(919) 924-4115 

7309 Grove Road 

Frederick, MD 21701 
(800) 682-9500 

The St. George Company Limited 

206 McPherson School Road 

St. George. Ontario 

3M Occupational Health 

and Environmental Safety Division 

CANADA NOE 1NO 
(519) 442-2046 

Building 220-3E-04, 3M Center 

St, Paul, MN 55144-1000 
(800) 666-6477 

Sharp & Son, Ina 

900 Lind Ave. SW 

Renton, WA 98055 
(206) 235-4510 
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liliistralions by Tom Larson 


A Popular Woodworking Project 

Bent 

wood 

Indian 

Boxes 

by Warren Asa 

Blessed with a benevolent climate, 
fertile soil, ready sources of food, and 
some of the finest timber trees in the 
world, the native American tribes of the 
northwest coast produced a unique array 
of arts and crafts. The TIingit, Tshimian, 
Haida, Bella Coola, KwakiutI, Coast Sal- 
ish, and Nootka not only made marvelous 
dugout canoes, but created the totem 
pole, the planked house with decorative 
walls, the dance screen, the Chitka! blan¬ 
ket, and the bent wood box. 

If you get a thrill when all the parts of a 
complex piece of furniture fit perfectly 
together, you‘ll really enjoy making a bent 
wood box. When you steam and bend the 
grooved plank, it forms four sides right 
before your eyes. And after youVe been 
carving and painting the box for a while, 
the intricate animal designs seem almost 
to come to life. 

Although I have great respect for the 
native American craftsmen, I haven't tried 
to duplicate their boxes in every detail. 
Theirs were generally large; I keep mine 
smaller. They used Western yellow and 
red cedar, woods I don't have. They deco¬ 
rated the entire surface of their boxes 


Warren Asa has been whittling and 
woodcrafting since his scouting days. He 
specializes in native American folk craft. 




while I just use a tew of their choice de¬ 
signs* I have, however, tried to stay dose 
to their methods. There is no one right way 
to make a northwest coast box. as you’ll 
realize when you visit a museum and see 
the many variations. What I've outlined 
here is a fairly authentic approach to a 
fascinating old art form. 

The Indian approach differs from tradi¬ 
tional European ideas of woodworking 
(see "Making Bent Wood Boxes," Popular 
Woodworking # 40, December/January 
1988). Viewed from the top, the Indian 
boxes are square or rectangular—and all 
four sides are made from one plank. Three 
of the corners are formed by grooving and 
bending, and the fourth is rabbeted and 
either pegged or sewn with spruce root. 

Figure 1 illustrates three methods of 
shaping the bending grooves. The first is 
an ancient method; the next is sometimes 
used on commercially produced boxes 
but is not authentic, and the third. or some 
variation of it, is favored by most contem¬ 
porary Indian artists. The ancient groove 
design could have been carved with stone 
and antler tools, but it must have been a lot 
easier with steel tools which these tribes 
acquired long before their first contact with 
the Europeans. Perhaps they bartered for 
steel With the Aleuts, who got it from Asian 
traders, or maybe they salvaged it from 


The finished boxes above include a holly box 
with fish designs, oak with mammals, ash with 
birds, and a killer whale wall hanging. 

wrecked Oriental ships carried to their 
shores by the Japanese current. The top 
and bottom are rabbeted to fit, and the box 
IS covered with carvings and painted. 
They held food and belongings, and were 
tight enough to hold water for cooking, 
which was accomplished by adding hot 
rocks to the food and water in the box. 
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They used red and yellow cedar, but 
you can use maple, elm, hacKberry, alder 
or any wood you've bent successfully. My 
favorites are white oak. ash and holly, and 
the photos show boxes made from each. 
Be sure to select a quarter-sawn board 
with straight grain and no flaws. Don1 try 
to make a box from green wood. For 
jewelry boxes, 1/2" to 3/4" stock is ideal; 
larger boxes need 1" to 1-1/2". All of the 
boxes pictured here are for jewelry, but 
they can be made larger and used as toy 
boxes or blanket chests. One about 17" 
high and carved with a glass top would 
make acolorf ul and imposing coffee table. 
The native American boxes varied from 
bread box size to about the dimensions of 
a steamer trunk. 

The first step is deciding on the size 
and laying out the board (Figure 2). Di¬ 
mensions are tricky; you won’t know ex¬ 
actly how they will work out until you make 
one. If you're using 3/4" stock and cutting 
as shown in Figure 1 c, 5/8" will be lost from 
each side because each tucks into a cor¬ 
ner when it’s bent (and the fourth side 
tucks 3/4“ into the rabbet). You must also 
take into account how completely the 
wood hinge wraps around the corner. This 


can vary with the wood used, the thick¬ 
ness of the hinge, and how you shape the 
iishtair section of the groove. 

After laying out your pfank, cut it to 
length and cut the rabbet on one end. 
You'll round it later to match the bent 
corners. The next step—and it’s the big 
one—is to cut the grooves. Note that the 
contemporary Indian method (Figure 1c) 
makes the thin wood hinge extend V or 
more. The flexibility of this long, thin hinge 
makes box construction much easier than 
it was in the past. A purely handtool ap¬ 
proach would involve hacksaw and chis¬ 
els for the main cut, and a coping saw and 
chisels for what I call the frshfa// cuL The 
Indian craftsmen use a knife with a bent 
blade here: Woodcraft Supply Corp. (41 
Atlantic Ave., Box 4000, Woburn, MA 
01888) sells them as curved end knives. 
Or you can cut the main groove with a 
dado and do the fishtail with a combination 
of router bits. This is the fastest way and 
lends itself to production work. I cut the 
outside edges of the main groove with two 
passes over the table saw, and then chisel 
out the core. I saw out the fishtail with 
either a coping or band saw, and finish up 
with chisels and a bent knife. 


The photo above left gives a closer took at the holly box. The author uses a curved knife to finish 
a fishtail cut. Beiow, an ash box has been bent and clamped. To the right are ash and hoity boxes 
with the bottoms glued on. The oak box in the center wasn't steamed sufficiently and became 
firewood. 
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The secret of fine bent box making is to 
cut grooves of uniform depth and width. To 
avoid corners that are out of kilter or angu¬ 
lar rather than rounded, strive for accu¬ 
racy in laying out and cutting the grooves. 
If you use the band saw, be sure to keep 
the board absolutely vertical. On jewelry 
boxes f like to make the wood hinge 1/8" 
thick, and 3/16"’ thick on larger boxes. 
Many of the ancient Indian boxes show a 
concave shape carved on the side oppo¬ 
site the groove, but I don t recommend this 
method tor your first box as if s too easy to 
fray the wood fibers during bending. The 
Indians used this method to thin down the 
wood for easier bending and to yield a 
greater curved surface for decorating. 

The native Americans steamed their 
boxes on the beach with hot rocks and 
seaweed, which sounds like fun if you live 
along the coast. Since you must turn a 1" 
length of wood 90"', you will need steam. I 
made a primitive steamer by placing a 
clean metal drum over a hot fire. With a 
few bricks inside so the wood doesn't rest 
directly in the boiling water and a sheet 
metal lid on top, I bent three boxes after an 
hour of steaming. The wood had been 
soaking in water for two days before. If 
your wood remains stiff after the same 
amount of soaking and steaming, it may 
not be suitable for bending, or the hinges 
may be too thick. If the wood bends slightly 
but not the full 90", flex it as far as possible 
without causing undue strain, tie it in this 
position, and steam it some more. 

A few errant fibers may break loose 
during bending and stick out like an unruly 
moustache. They can be sanded off later. 
The ancient Indians had this problem, too. 
If you use wood that's cross-grained, 
youH have major fiber breakout. 

Bending the box is an exciting experi¬ 
ence—you'll get quite a thrill when the 
hinges bend, the fishtail cuts close and 
suddenly you have a three-Hdimensional 


rectangle instead of a flat board. After 
bending, hold the four sides in place with 
a combination of straps, clamps and 
ropes—but nottootightly. The wood hinge 
can squash and distort. Let the box dry tor 
a few days before proceeding. 

The next step is fitting the bottom. I 
rabbet this piece on the table saw. Before 
attaching it, sand all inside surfaces. Glue 
all four corners of the box together at the 
same time you glue on the bottom. Clamp 
and let dry. Then sand the outside and 
bottom. A disc sander is ideal for rounding 
the rabbeted corner to match the bent 
ones. Be sure the upper surface of the 
sides is level and square with the rest of 
the box or the lid won't sit properly. If you 
like, make a removeable tray to fit inside. 

Decorating is another fun part of this 
project. The motifs of the northwest coast 
tribes are highly stylized, whimsical, and 
often humorous. Most of the basic ele¬ 
ments are animals real or imagined, al¬ 
though at first glance their identity is not 


always apparent. With a bit of study, head 
and eye, beak or mouth begin to show, but 
the body often appears covered with odd, 
repeated designs, and then there are 
those "eyes" all over the place. Anthro¬ 
pologists say the designs may represent 
feathers and even internal organs, while 
the "eyes" may indicate joints. The ancient 
native Americans apparently abhorred 
empty surfaces, for they did their best to fill 
every square inch of the animal body. 
Figures 4 and 5 show some commonly 
used design elements. 

Authentic northwest coast carvings 
are black and red but with much of the 
natural wood showing. Occasionally a 
greenish turquoise and more rarely a light 
yellow can be found. This limited number 
of colors might seem restrictive, but it gave 
them all they needed to create powerful, 
visually striking decorative effects. The 
best way to get design ideas is to visit a 
museum or check out some books on 
Indian crafts and culture. The largest 


The boxes m the two photos betow left were pamted black before the author started carwng out the designs. The designs on the oak box to the right 
are just painted on. 
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design usually goes on the lid, with smaller 
ones on the four sides. Wherever you get 
your ideas, I suggest that you never copy 
them exactly. It's easy to give these beau¬ 
tiful designs a personal interpretation, and 
this will make your boxes as unique and 
individual as those made by the ancients. 

My usual approach is to paint the entire 
surface black, or at least the border and 
the body of the animal. To transfer the 
design onto the black surface, first rub the 
back of the paper with white chalk, then 
place the design overlay in position and 
trace over the lines as if you were using 
carbon paper. The design will come out in 
white. I then carve all the black paint from 


around the design, leaving it to stand out 
forcefully. You don't have to carve deeply, 
and you can suit yourself as to whether to 
leave tool marks in the background, I then 
carve out the various design elements and 
fill in some of the previously carved areas 
with red. Lastly, 1 put in any black details. 
Some surfaces can be decorated with 
paint alone as, for example, the lid of the 
oak chest in the photo on page 21. An¬ 
other approach is to carve out only the 
outline of the figure in the black back¬ 
ground, and then add red or other colors. 
This technique was used on the ends of 
the small holly box in the photo (page 27). 

Carving out the painted areas gives 


sharp lines, which I like. The Indians work 
in the reverse manner—first carving and 
then painting. I usegood quality oil enamel 
for most of the painting, but sometimes 
artist oils for details. My carvings are of the 
shallow relief type; on larger expanses f 
use shallow rounded cuts, while details 
are usually done with angular cuts. When 
all carving and painting are done, give the 
Inside and outside a coat of polyurethane. 
If you like, cover the inside with fell. 

The box you Ve just made could sell tor 
up to $400, but much more satisfying is the 
feeling that you've created something 
useful and beautiful in a tradition that goes 
back many centuries.!^ 
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Victorian Mailbox Post 


by Phil Keller 

Looking for a mailbox post more imagi” 
native than those available at hardware 
stores and home centers? Here's a real 
eye-catcher that makes an attractive 
decoration for your driveway entrance. 
Fabrication of the parts is simple, it's stur¬ 
dier than the commercial models, and you 
can probably build it for less. It can handle 
number 1, 1-t/2, and 2 size rural boxes, 

Phli Keller is a woodworker and writer in 
Pompton Plains. NJ. 


and will took great with the country mail- 
box project coming up in the September 
issue of Popular Woodworking. 

The post pictured was made from No. 
2 southern yellow pine. Use a decay- 
resistant wood such as redwood, cedar, 
cypress, or pressure-treated lumber. If 
you choose the latter, handle it with care. 
Most pressure treating is done with 
chromated-copper-arsenate (CCA) 
which is toxic. Use gloves when handling 
and a mask when cutting. The parts are 


joined together with rust resistant fasten¬ 
ers. You can use nails, but exterior deck or 
drywall screws hold better. 

Begin by cutting alt pieces to size on 
the table saw as indicated in the Cutting 
List and in Figure 1 * Cut the post itsell (A) 
and the cross-piece (B) from 4X4 stock, 
You1i need a 6' length of 2 X 10 for the 
mounting board (C) and the three brack¬ 
ets (D), but save the diagonal cuts that 
separate the bracket pairs for later. The 
base trim pieces (E), bracket cleats (F), 
and the dentil bands (G and H) can all be 
cut from a 6‘ length of 2 X 6 stock. First rip 
one long 3/4" wide strip for the cleats, turn 
it, and rip it again to produce a 3/4" square 
strip, but don't cut it apart just yet. Next, 
plane the remaining stock down to 1-1/8" 
and cut the base trim pieces. Then plane 
down to 1" and cut the dentil bands. Fi¬ 
nally. cut the side bands (I) to length from 
2X2 stock. 

If you like, simplify making the post (A) 
by using a 4 X 4 X 8' decorative fence post, 
available with a pre--shaped top from most 
lumberyards. Or buy a post cap and fasten 
it to the top of a 4 X 4. To make the cap 
shown in the photo on page 35. cut out the 
full-size pattern from the PullOut^'^ Plans 
in the center of the magazine. Transfer it 
directly to two adjoining sides of the post at 
one end. Turn one patterned surface face 
up and carefully saw out the shape on the 
band saw. Then tape the scrap pieces 
back in place, turn the second patterned 
surface up, and repeat the cuts. 

If you don't have a band saw, you can 
shape the alternate design shown in Fig¬ 
ure 2 on the table saw. Angle the blade to 


A fly^uttercuts the large holes in the brackets. 
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45°, set the miter gauge fence perpen¬ 
dicular to the blade, and try to make the 
cuts on each of the four surfaces line up 
precisely. 

With the table saw blade still at 45°, 
crosscut bevels on three end edges of the 
cross-piece (0) as shown in Figure 2, 
Then bevel one top edge of each base trim 
piece <E) so that 1/8'' of the end surface 
remains next to the bevel, as shown in 
Figure 3. 

Now reset the blade to 30° and cut the 
bevel in the long strip you cut for the 
bracket cleats (F). Later you'll attach the 
cleats to the brackets with screws, so 
leave enough surface area on one of the 
edges adjoining the bevel to accommo¬ 
date the screws, and you'll have the bevel 


positioned correctly (Figure 3). Reposition 
the saw blade to 90^ and cut the bracket 
cleats apart. Next, set the miter gauge at 
60^ and cut the 30'"’ bevel across the ends 
of the side bands (I), Leave 1 /8" of the end 
surface remaining, as you did when you 
beveled the base trim pieces. 

The pattern in the PullOuf^^ Plans 
shows the hole center locations on the 
bracket pairs (D). Transfer the layout to 
the stock and use a drill press and spade 
bits to make the smaller holes, and a 
fly-cutter for the 2" and 3" diameters. 
Center the holes precisely on the diagonal 
lines or the decorative edging will look 
irregular. You’re now ready to cut the 
brackets apart on the table saw using the 
miter jig described on page 74. Round the 



To construct this sHding miter labie for your table sa w. see the Project for the Shop on page 74. 
The jig for cutting the dentif bands is described in the Jig Journai on page 38. 




Victorian Mailbox Post 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

3V," 

3V," 

96" 

post 

1 

B 

3'4" 

37," 

36" 

cross-piece 

1 

c 

IV," 

9v; 

22" 

mounting 

board 

3 

D 

IV,- 

9V; 

18%" 

brackets 

4 

E 

i'V 

4V 

8" 

post base 
trim pieces 

6 

F 

V 

V 

9" 

bracket cleats 

1 

Q 

r 

2" 

ri; 

front dentil 
band 

2 

H 

1" 

2" 

IS" 

side dentil 
bands 

2 

1 

IV,* 

IV," 

36" 

side bands 

Supplies 

30 

#8 X 1 Vg" decking or drywall screws 

24 

#8 X 2** decking or drywall screws 

18 

#10X3" decking or drywall screws 
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Figure 3. Base Trim, Cleat, Side Band and Dentil Bands 


Clamp the cleats in position white you screw 
them to the decorative brackets^ 




Then clamp the brackets in place and screw 
them to the post and cross-piece^ 



Screw the cross-piece fo the mounting board 
through the side dentil bands. Note that the 
screw holes are hidden in the tooth spaces. 



Use a cross-lap joint and screws to secure the 
cross-piece to the post. 



Base trim attaches to the post with simple butt 
joints that appear to be mitered^ This design 
eliminates miter corners that open. 


hole edges and the diagonal line on three 
of the brackets (the fourth won't be used) 
with a router and a 1 /4" corner rounding bit. 

Round the corners of the mounting 
board (C) to a 1" radius on the band saw. 
Then round its top surface edges using the 
router and the same bit you used on the 
bracket edges. 

Next, mount a 3/8” wide dado blade in 
the saw, set it to cut i/2" deep, and cut the 
teeth in the front and side dentil bands (G 
and H). Saw a series of evenly spaced 
kerfs along one edge of each band—a jig 
similar to the one described on page 38 
makes short, precise work of this task. 
Don't forget to bevel the front dentil band 
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as shown in Figure 3, 

With the dado biade still in the saw, cut 
a 1" X 1-1/8" rabbet in the cross-piece (B) 
as shown in Figure 2, Then saw a 3-1/2" 
wide, 1-3/4" deep dado for the cross-lap 
joint with the post. Make a corresponding 
dado in the post for a snug fit with the 
cross-piece, and you’re ready to put it all 
together. 

Assembly 

If you pre--drill all the screw holes rn the 
locations indicated tn the Figures, all you 
need do now is get your screwdriver or 
screw gun and some clamps ready. Begin 
by screwing the front dentil band and one 
side dentil band to the bottom surface of 
the mounting board (seethe photos to the 
left). Place the cross-piece against these 
parts to locate precisely the position for 
attaching the remaining dentil band, and 
screw it in piace. Then join the cross¬ 
piece to the mounting board. Position it 
between the dentil bands and drive six # 10 
X 3" screws through holes In the side dentil 
bands (these should be hidden between 
the teeth) and into the cross-piece. 

Now join the cross-piece to the post. If 
the cross-lap joint is slightly loose, use a 
try square to position the parts accurately. 
Fasten them together with two screws 
through the post into the cross-piece. 
Position the side bands on the cross¬ 
piece and attach each with five screws. 

Join two bracket cleats to each bracket 
with six #8 X 2" screws. Beginning with | 
those behind the mounting board, attach | 
the brackets to the post and cross-piece. ^ 
Center them, damp, and drive a pair of #8 i 



X1 -5/8" screws through each cleat into the 
cross-piece. Then drive one #8 X 2" 
screw through each bracket edge into the 
post. Locate this screw Inside the 3" edge 
circle nearest the the 30'' corner of the 
bracket. Repeat this procedure to secure 
the remaining bracket under the mounting 
board. 

Only the base trim remains. Its location 
on the post should be determined by the 
height requirement of the mailbox above 
the surface of the road. Check with your 
local post office for this dimension. Meas¬ 
ure the required height down the post from 
the top surface of the mounting board: 
then screw the trim in place so that it 
projects 4" to 6" above the finished grade. 
Now you can apply the finish of your 
choice, or leave the post unfinished to 
weather naturally. 


Installation 

Locate an appropriate spot, dig a post 
hole to a depth that will put your box at the 
approved height. Be sure that the bottom 
of the post is below the frost line. If you 
don't know where the frost line is, check 
with your local building department. If the 
frost line is shallow or not a factor, you can 
cut excess material from the post bottom 
to reduce the hole depth. The pole should 
not, however, be set less than 18" below 
grade 

Fill the bottom of the hole with 2" to 4" 
of gravel. Set the post upright in the hole, 
plumb it in all directions, and back fill the 
hole with a bag of ready-mixed concrete. 
After the concrete sets, attach your mail¬ 
box to the mounting board. Once the 
neighbors see it, don’t be surprised if 
you’re asked to build another. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



Plate Shelf 


by Bill Builington 

This shelf will show off your prized 
plates and display your favorite 
knick--knacks and small collectibles, while 
enhancing the decor of almost any room 
or hallway. They make great gifts or craft 
sale items, too. 

Let's start with the end brackets (A), 
Us/ng the pattern supplied in the Pull- 
Out Plans, layout the two brackets and 
locate the dowel pin holes. Keep in mind 
that you must have a left- and a 
right-hand piece for each assembly. Cut 
them out with a scroll or band saw and drill 
the 3/8" dowel holes 1/2" deep (here's 

BHi BuHington is a semi-retired buitding 
contractorin Dyersburg, Ter^nesseewho 
designs and builds shop tools. 


where you need to remember to make 
right- and left-hand pieces). Sand all 
edges and surfaces smooth, and break 
the sharp corners slightly. 

Now cut out the shelf (B) according to 
the dimensions given in the cutting list. 
The overall length of the assembly can be 
any length you like, but it should be ex¬ 
tended in increments of 1 -i/2“ so the dentil 
moulding will look right. Of course, the 
other parts will have to be cut to the same 
length as well, Rout the moulding profile 
on the shelf's front edge, and cut the plate 
groove on the top surface. Next set up the 
table saw to cut a 3/8" X 3/8" groove on the 
lower surface with the furthest edge 3/4" 
from the back edge of the shelf as shown 
in Figure 1. This groove is to accept the 


tongue of the hanger strip (C), and ifs a 
good Idea to cut the corresponding rabbet 
in this strip while you've got the dado blade 
set up. Simply attach a wooden auxiliary 
fence to the table saw fence, and position 
it against the blade. 

I used a 1/4" core box router bit to mill 
the plate groove on the top of the shelf, but 
a simple dado wi/l suffice. Locate and drill 
the two dowel pin holes in either end. 
While your router and Roman ogee bit are 
set up for the moulding, cut the same 
design on the lower surface of moulding 
piece (D); then put in a 1/2" round over bit 
and set the depth to cut the thumbnail 
profile on moulding piece (E). Since these 
pieces are rather narrow, it’s best to start 
with wide stock, rout the edges, and then 
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Figure 1. Shelf Cross-Section 


rip the pieces to their finished width. 
When you rout the moulding, cut to within 
about 1 /8" of the finished edge on the first 
pass. A light final cut will then result in a 
smoother finish and minimal sanding. This 
procedure is just good shop practice. 

To cut the dentil moulding (F) set up 
the dado on your table saw to cut 3M" wide 
5 X 3/4" deep and make the referencing jig 
I for your miter gauge as detailed in the Jig 
D Journal on the next page. To smooth the 
f surfaces between the '‘teeth," use a new 
flat bastard file. Glue parts E and F to¬ 


gether as shown in Figures 2 and 3, being 
careful not to expel surplus glue onto 
surfaces that you'll want to finish later. If 
any glue gets out, wipe it off immediately 
with a piece of soft cloth dampened in 
warm water. 

Next, take moulding piece (D) which 
youVe already routed, and drill a dowel 
hole in each end as shown in the Figures. 
Then cut support (G) and sand both 
pieces smooth. Cut out two inserts ^ 

(H) and drill holes for the screws | 
that attach them to the end brack' 


Figure 2. Plate Shelf Assembly 





see the PullOut'^“ Plans for a full-size pattern of the end brackets (A) 
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Plate Rail Shelf 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

%" 

5%" 

15V 

brackets 

1 

B 

V 

4’4" 

3W; 

shelf 

1 

c 


iv; 

30" 

hanger 

1 

D 


IV 

30v; 

moulding 

1 

E 

v; 

IV," 

30V 

moulding 

1 

F 


2V," 

30V 

dentil 

moulding 

2 

G 

v; 

r 


support 

t 

H 

h; 

IV," 


inserts 

Supplies 

6 

diameter X V," dowel pins 

2 

diameter X1V^" wood screws 


r 


V 



Dentil Moulding Jig 

by David M. Camp 

This jig is similar in principle to jigs for cutting finger joints {see “A 
Cedar-Lined PineChesrin Pl/V#52, January 1990), It consists of a wide 
backup board that has an indexing pin in it, mounted to the miter gauge 
of the table saw. Size the indexing pin to the width of the space you want 
between the teeth. In the case of the dentil moulding for this plate shelf 
project, it should be 3/4". For the trim used on the "Victorian Mailbox Posf 
on page 32, the dado blade and indexing pin shou Id be 3/8" in width. You 
can notch the backup board for a square pin using the dado setup you'll 
use to cut the spaces, or you may find that dri lling for a dowel wil I give you 
a pin that provides less resistance when sliding the material on and oft. 

Attach the pin to the backup board with hot-melt glue; then attach the 
backup board to the miter gauge with the pin located to one side of the 
blade the distance of the width of the teeth (3/4" for the plate shelf, t -1/8" 
for the mailbox post). To use the jig, simply cut the first space at the right 
point, fit that cut over the pin to reference the next one, and proceed in 
that manner for the length of the board. 


ets (A) as shown in Figure 3. Lay the shelf 
upside down on a smooth, clean work 
surface, and align the inserts (H) flush with 
either end. Position moulding piece (E) 
and support (F), which youVe already 
glued together, against the shelf and in¬ 
serts. Check the fit. Apply glue sparingly to 
the mating surfaces and clamp the parts 
together. Then fit moulding piece (D) and 
support (G) into position; glue and damp 
them in place. Once the glue has set. 
lightly sand the entire subassembly. 

Finally, dowel and glue the end brack¬ 
ets in place, using six 3/8" X 7/8" (maximum 
length) dowel pins. Drill pilot holes in the 
brackets through the screw holes you 
drilled earlier in the inserts, and draw the 
brackets together with wood screws in¬ 
serted from inside, 

I finished my shelf with two coats of 
Minwax® Golden Oak slain and three 
coats of 3M Wipe-On Poly Finish, fol¬ 
lowed by a coat of finishing wax. All that 
remains is to secure the hanger strip to the 
wall where you want the unit to hang. 
Screw into the wall studs or use molly 
anchors if necessary. Then install the 
shelf assembly over the hanger so that the 
groove on the underside of the shelf fits 
down over the tongue on the hanger. 

Now you are ready to arrange your 
best show pieces for display on a fine 
decorative shelf worthy of their value and 
interest,® 
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A Carver’s Mallet 


The Turner's Page 


by John A. Nelson 

Using a regular hammer on your wood chisels will quickly ruin 
the handles forever. Why take such a chance? This mallet turning 
project is easy to make and will eliminate the problem. 

Your mallet should be made of a very dense hardwood such 
as maple or oak. The one in the photograph is made of oak 
because that was the only hardwood blank 1 had that was large 
enough at the time I needed a mallet. 

Start with a block that is 4" square and about 12" long. The 
actual mallet will be 9-3/4" tong, but you'll need the extra length 
for mounting between centers. Locate the exact center of each 
end by drawing a tine diagonally across the corners and 
prick-punch the center with a small nail set. Because of the large 
size of the block, it is best to trim off the corners with your table 
saw set at 45^ The resulting octagon will be easier to round to a 
3-3/4" diameter. 

Mark the 9-3/4" overall length centered in the btank and use a 
parting tool to cut in about an inch. Now mark off the other 
diameters shown in the illuslration,Turn the mallet to shape» and 
trim both ends down to a 3/8" diameter nib at each end. 

Sand all over and apply a coat of penetrating oil. It's best not 
to use a hard finish such as polyurethane because it will just 
chip off as you use your mallet. Remove the mallet from the 
lathe, and saw off the n ibs. Sand the ends and apply another coat 
of finish. 

You wilt really appreciate your mallet the first time you use it. 
You might want to make another one with a thinner diameter for 
lighter work. Make it the same length, but reduce the outside 
diameter to about 2".[PW] 

John A. Nelson is a woodworker and drafting instructor from 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, and the aur/ior of Colonial Classics 
(Stackpole Books, Cameron and Kelker Streets, P. 0, Box t831, 
Harrisburg, PA 17109). 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Child’s 

Desk 

and Magazine 
Rack 



by Howard V. French 

These sturdy, versatile desks will fit 
right In with almost any decor. Children will 
use them for play, for drawing and read¬ 
ing. and for holding books. They can also 
serve to display flowers and potted plants. 
Because the seat of each unit is an inte¬ 
gral part of the desk behind it» you can 
make and link up any number of them. Use 
the modified seat/magazine rack design 
to put a "caboose" on your desk "train.” 

They're made almost entirely from 
standard 1 X 12 lumber without any spe¬ 
cial hardware. Begin making the front 
desk by transferring the pattern for the 
side pieces (A) and (B) from the PullOuf^ 
Plans (located in the center of the maga¬ 
zine} to 1/8" Masonite®, wall paneling, or 
even cardboard to make a template. Both 
parts can then be laid out and cut from the 
same 20" length of 1 X12 (Figure i and the 
PudOuF'^' Plans show how to position 
them). Cut two of each. Edge glue one A 
piece and one B piece together along the 
match lines marked on the PullOut™ 
Plans to create a complete side piece. 
Repeat the gluing for the two remaining 
pieces. Now cut the seat supports (C) and 
desk top supports (D) as shown in Figure 
2. Round and bevel the ends as shown in 
the Figure, and nail (or screw) and glue 
them in the positions marked on the Pull- 
OuF^’ Plans. 

Cut two base strips (E). center the 
“legs" of the sides (A-B) on them, and nail 
and glue them in place. If you want the 
wood grain to show in the finished assem¬ 
blies. take care to avoid getting any gfue 
on the exposed exterior surfaces. 

While the glue is drying, cut out a 
desktop (F), a seal back (G), and a seat 
(H) for each desk you're making. Note that 

Howard V. Freoch lives in Abilene, Texas, 
where he spends his time dreaming up 
woodworking project ideas. 


the seat and the desktop each are beveled 
10^ along one long edge, as shown in 
Figure 3, in order to meet the angle of the 
sides and the seat back. Lightly mark a 
line on the underside of each of these 
pieces, 3/8" from their ends, to aid in posi¬ 
tioning them during assembly. 

Begin final assembly of the front desk 
by placing the seat upside down on the 
edge of a sturdy, clean work surface. Al ign 
a side with the line you drew earlier on the 
seat. Butt the beveled edge of the seat up 
against the angled edge of the side (Fig¬ 
ure 3) and nail (or screw) and glue it in 
place. Attach the other side in the same 
way . Next, place the desktop upside down 
on the work surface and line it up against 
the sides as you did with the seat. The 
beveled edge should be right in line with 
the same angled side edges now butting 
against the seat. Finish nail and glue it in 
place. The unit now assembled will rest 
steadily upon its base strips. 

Finally, fit the seat back in place so that 
its top edge is 1" above and parallel to the 
desktop. Pilot drill two finishing nail holes 
through the upper corners of the seat back 
into the front edge of the desktop to pre¬ 
vent splitting. You can cut off the head of 
the nail to be used and chuck it directly in 


the drill to make the pilot holes. Now 
temporari ly install a nail through each hole 
and into the top—lightly. Making sure the 


Child’s Desk & Magazine Rack 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

v: 

10" 

20" 

sides 

4 * 

B 

3/ " 

U 

4 %" 

10" 

sides 

2 

c 

V 

t" 

ir 

seat supports 

2 

D 

%■ 

1" 

10=/; 

desk supports 

4 * 

E 

% 

r/j" 

17 "t 

base strips 

1 

F 

V 

iiv; 

16 " 

desktop 

r 

G 

3/ 

8" 

16 " 

seat backs 

2* 

H 

3/ » 

U 

9 ^ 

16 " 

seats 

2 

1 

3 / ** 
u 

10" * 

20" 

rack sides 

2 

J 

V 

r 

13 " 

rack supports 

1 

K 

V 

411/ « 

13 V,‘ 

rack bottom 

3 

L 


IV," 

16 " 

rack slats 


"quantity includes parts for both desk and 
magazine rack assemblies 
ifength for magazine rack base strips may be 
extended as indicated in the instructions 
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seat back is properly positioned, drill two 
more pilot holes near the lower corners 
and into the edges of the sides (A). Re¬ 



move the seat back, spread glue on the 
mating surfaces, nail it back in position, 
and set the nails. This final assembly 
procedure lends great rigidity to the unit. 

While you can place two or more of 
these desk assemblies in tandem, sooner 
or later the kids will demand a "caboose" 
on their train. What better way than to 
utilize the magazine rack design shown in 
Figure 3? The rack sides <1} are similar to 
the desk sides (A) except as indicated on 
the Pu llOur"^ Plan for that piece, while the 
B side pieces are the same. The assembly 
procedure is also similar, except for the 
changes described below. 

After gluing together sides (I) and (B), 



nail (or screw) and glue the 
seat/rack supports (J) into position 
so that their back ends are flush with the 
back surfaces of sides (I) as shown in 
Figure 3, As you install the supports, be 
sure to make a left- and a right-hand 
subassembly. Join these subassemblies 
by nailing and gluing the seat (H) and seat 
back (G) in position as described earlier. 

Now position the rack bottom (K) so 
that it rests on supports (J) and its 10° 
beveled edge butts against the rear bev¬ 
eled edge of the seat. Sprig (nail with a 
small headless brad) and glue it in place. 
Next, install the three rack slats (L) in the 
same way. 

If you want the magazine rack configu¬ 
ration to stand alone, attach the two base 
strips (E) exactly as described for the 
desk configuration. Or you can extend 
them so they butt the rear ends of the desk 
base strips. Just leave sufficient room for 
children to slide into and out of the seat. 
Another variation is to make the base 
pieces on either side continuous, integral 
units. As you can see in the photo, I used 
a clear finish on the units to permit the 
natural beauty of the wood to show. You 
might want to enamel them brightly, espe¬ 
cially if they’ll be part of a child's room.[^ 
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Bcc Hive Jewelry Box 


by Devore O. Burch 

Several years ago my daughter 
showed me a magazine adverttsementfor 
cosmetics in a plastic container shaped 
like a bee hive. She said, ''Daddy, you 
could make this out of wood and it would 
make a neat jewelry box." After three or 
four prototypes, here's what developed. 
Though it scarcely resembles the original 
plastic cosmetic container, it has proven 
very popular with the ladies. Some men 

Devore O. Burch is a woodworker in Fort 
Worlhr Texas. 


even buy them for gifts. 

I have made these jewelry boxes from 
all types of hardwoods—teak, rosewood, 
walnut, Honduras mahogany, ponderosa 
pine, and combinations of walnut and 
Vermillion (as in the photo on page 4). Any 
wood will work, but avoid knots and imper¬ 
fections. Honduras mahogany is an excel- 
lent choice, because it's a stable, 
straight-grained wood and takes an ex¬ 
cellent finish. 

A rough block size of 6" X 6" X 10" will 
make all four components with allowance 


for saw cuts and excess on the upper end 
of the top section. A solid block of this size 
is not necessary—as any woodworker 
knows, solid blocks of this size are scarce 
and very expensive. The rough block can 
be glued up from 1" or 3/4" stock or what¬ 
ever you have. Here is a chance to use up 
some remnants. You could get fancy and 
laminate a blank from mixed species for 
an interesting color pattern. 

After the block is prepared, square up 
the ends and rip the corners off at 45^^ to 
make It octagonal so you’ll have less 
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Illusiralians Tom Larsdfi 



rough turning to do. Mount it in the lathe 
and turn the b/ock into a 6" diameter cylin¬ 
der. 

The jewel case is composed of four 
components: base section, mid section, 
top section and ring tray. After turning the 
cylinder, the next step is to cut the compo¬ 
nents to length on the table saw. Since the 
blade won't raise high enough to cut 
through it all in one pass, I clamp a stop 


block to the fence (well back from the 
blade) to set the length. I screw a wide 
board to the stock of the miter gauge so I 
can clamp the cylinder to it (see the photo 
on the following page). I make one pass, 
loosen the clamp, rotate the cylinder 
some, reference it against the stop block, 
clamp it, and make another pass until IVe 
sliced all the way through. Cut the ring tray 
section first at 1-1/4" long; then cut the 


other three sections to a length of 
Start the turning by mounting a face 
plate on one of the 2-1/2" long pieces. This 
will be the base. Mount it on the lathe and 
turn the inside cavity and the lip arou nd the 
rim only {see Figure 1). Do not turn the 
outside profile at this point. Figure 1 is 
drawn full-size, so simply use your divid¬ 
ers, calipers and scale to transfer the 
dimensions directly from the drawing to 


Figure 1. Full-Size Cross-Section 
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the work being turned. 

After the Inside cavity of the base is 
turned^ sand it completely and set it aside. 
Now mount a face plate on another 2-172" 
block and turn one end to fit over the rim 
you cut on the base section. Cut squarely 
into this mid section to a depth of about 1 
The fit should be a slip fit, not so loose as 
to be sloppy, but free enough to allow for 
seasonal expansion of the wood. It is very 
important that all the components mate 
together. Dimensions are secondary. 

While the part is still on the lathe, bore 
a 1/8" hole dead center all the way through. 
This hole is to index the center for turning 
the upper end of the mid section. This is 
the trickiest part in making the jewelry box. 
The cavities on both sides of the mid 
section must be concentric [ssb Figure 1). 
Again, do not turn the outside profile at this 
point. Sand the inside completely before 
removing the mid section from the lathe. 

Now mount a face plate on the remain¬ 
ing 2-1/2" block and turn the cavity to fit 



Use a stop biock to reference each pass of the cyfinder as you slice it into the various parts 
of the bee hive. Clamp the cylinder to a wide auxiliary fence on the miter gauge for each pass. 




over the lip on the upper end of the mid 
section. Hollow down to a 2" diameter flat 
area inside the top section (see Figure 1). 
and sand completely. 

Now that the Inside turning is com¬ 
pleted on these three components, mount 
the face plate on the base, assemble the 
three pieces, and put them back on the 
lathe as a unit. Center the lathe's dead 
center against the top section and apply 
sufficient pressure to hold the three com¬ 
ponents together as one piece. 

Now you are ready to turn the outside 
profile. Make a cardboard template traced 
from the full-size pattern in the PullOuT^^ 


Rather than worry about dimensions, tarn the pieces so they fit together 

The hm on the bottom section (above left) must fit into the middle section. The rim on the nriiddte section (above right} 

must fit into the top section (beiow left). The ring tray (below right) has to be able to fit between both the bottom and middle section. 
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illusiranons by Tonn Lar^n 



Plans section in the center of the maga¬ 
zine. I like to use a plane iron instead of a 
regular turning tool for shaping the outside 
into a smooth flowing contour. Note that a 
small amount on the upper end against the 
dead center cannot be completed just yet. 

After you are satisfied with the shape of 
the basic profile, transfer the marks for the 
low points of the scallops with a pencil. 
Incise the marks with a sharp skew chisel, 
then finish shaping the scallops with the 
same took The fow points of the scallops 
must coincide exactly with the parting 
lines where the components mate. This 
makes the bee hive look like a solid block 


when assembled. After the scallops are 
shaped, sand completely with fine 400'grit 
sandpaper. 

The base and mid section are now 
turned completely and may be removed 
from the lathe. The small area on the end 
of the top section may be shaped by hand, 
but a better method is to make the holding 
fixture shown in Figure 2. This fixture ts 
also very useful for applying the finish. 
If you use it, mou nt the top section with the 
2" flat section as the attaching surface 
using #4 X round head wood screws. 

Turn the ring tray on a screw center. 
Mount it on the lathe and turn it to mate 


with the base unit as shown in Figure 1. 

The components should be finished 
while mounted on the face plates or fix¬ 
tures they were turned on. If you used 
mahogany as I did, stain with a red ma¬ 
hogany non-grain-raising (NGR) stain, 
NGR stains are available by mail from 
Craftsman Wood Service Co.. 1735 W. 
Cortland Ct., Addison, Illinois 60101. You 
can use any of a variety of wood finishes, 
but here is one from the old school which 
is still unexcelled in beauty and durability. 

After the stain is dry; apply a coat of 
paste wood filler and wipe it off with bu rlap 
after it duils in appearance. Polish with a 
clean cloth. When the filler has cured, 
apply two coats of sanding sealer, polish' 
ing between coats with fine steeJ wool. 
Next, apply two or three coats of brushing 
lacquer such as Deft®. Polish between 
coats with 6/0 steel wool. After the final 
coat, polish with fine pumice and oil, then 
rottenstone and rubbing oik Finally, apply 
a coat of good paste wax and buff to a high 
gloss. This will create a beautiful, lustrous 
finish. 

For the final touches remove the face 
plates and plug the screw holes. Then 
touch up the areas with finish to match the 
surrounding finish. Cover the bottom of 
the base with felt to give a scuff-free sur¬ 
face. The T diameter flat area inside the 
top section may be fitted with a 2" en¬ 
graved brass plate if you like.l^ 


Fit ail the pieces together between lathe centers and turn the assembty to the rough shape of 
the hive before incising the scaifops. Use the template in the PuliOat^^^ Plans section to check 
the profile and mark the scaiiops^ The author uses a plane iron to smooth the shape. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Miniature Mailboxes 

by Alice and Robert Tupper I 

Here’s a nifty little gift item that’s easy I 
and fu n to mass produce. These miniatu re £ 
mailboxes are a great way to send a 
message. Cards are often thrown away, 
but a love note or get well message that's 
folded up inside a mini mailbox is sure to 
be cherished. And they sell very well at 
crafts fairs. 

Make these miniature mailboxes from 
scrap 7/3" stock that is too small for forni- 
turemaking but loo big to burn. We use 
slices of tree branches to make the bases^ 
and for the posts we use bam boo skewers 
from the grocery store. The skewers are 
12" long and close enough to 1/8’' in di¬ 
ameter to work with, and at $1.50 for a 
package of 100p theyVe much cheaper 
than 1/8" dowels. 

To make the "body" of the mailbox ^ set 
up your router table with a 3/s" round-over 
bit. Round both surfaces of one edge of 
your stock; then rip off this rounded edge 
at 7/8" width on the table saw. Now take 
the squared scrap back to the router table 
and repeat the process until you've made 
as many rounded, 7/8" wide strips as you 
can from the piece. 

Use another piece of scrap for the ’ lid" 
segment. Crosscut this piece to a finished 
length of 6". Using the same router table 

Atfce and Robert Tupper are husband and 
wife woodworkers who build projects together 
and restore antiques in Canton, South 
Dakota, 



To make the mailbox bodies, first round the edges Round the ends of some 8" fong stock across the grain, and rip 

of your stock with a router: then rip them to r/s’' wide. it into r thick strips. Each strip wit! make lids for two mailboxes. 
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Rabbet the end of a board to create the 
L-shaped section for the ffags; then cut it to fength. 



Bandsaw indMduai flags from the L-shaped stock. Plastic laminate 
fitted arour}d the blade will keep the tiny pieces from falling through. 


setup, round both surfaces at both ends 
across the grain. At the table saw, slice 
this block into 1/8" thick strips. (Make a 
new table saw insert that fits snug all 
around the blade.) Each strip will make the 
Ifd segments for two mailboxes. 

Cut the body stock into 2" lengths and 
drill a centered 5/8" hole in the end of each 
piece. To do this, we chucked a 5/8’' bit in 
the drill press and set it to a depth that 
stops the point 1 /8" from the table. We then 
made a holding jig from a piece of two^by 
with a 7/8" dado in it (see photo below). 
Another, wider dado on the bottom of the 
piece allows for chip clearance. 

Glue two of the bodies centered on a 
lid segment with a narrow space between 


them. When the glue is dry, cut the two 
mailboxes apart trimming their ends 
flush at the same time. Drill a 3/32" hole 
3/16" deep into the bottoms to accept the 
skewers. 

Make the flags from a short scrap of 
red cedar. Set the table saw to cut 3/8" 
deep with the fence 3/8" from the outside o\ 
the blade. Make this cross cut with the end 
of the block against the fence. Next, run 
the block through vertically to complete 
the rabbet. Raise the blade to a height of 
7/8", set the fence for 1/2"* to the inside of 
the blade and run the scrap through verti¬ 
cally with the rabbet against the fence. 
Now move the fence out of the way and 
use the miter gauge to trim off the 



Make a 2X2 fence with a dado in it to secure the maiibox body for driilmg on the dhilpress. 


L-shaped end of the block at a length of 
about 7/8 ’. Slice this L-shaped stock into 
1/16" thick flags at the band saw as shown 
in the photo above. We damp a scrap of 
plastic laminate to the band saw table to 
surround the blade and keep these tiny 
pieces from falling through. Paint a little 
glue on the back of the flag, near the 
bottom, and tape it in place until dry. 

To finish our miniature mailboxes, we 
glued the skewer in place, then we dipped 
each one into some Deft® dear lacquer 
finish and removed the excess by spin¬ 
ning the skewer between our fingers. Now 
cut some white note paper into 1-1/4" x 
1-1/2" pieces and start addressing your 
miniature mail. 

Glue the ffags and posts in place. 


but leave off the bases until after finishing. 



Dip a mailbox in the finish, ar}d spin it 
between your fingers to remove the excess. 
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A Popular V\/OQ(iworkmg Project 

To Write A Letter 



by Ken Sadler 

In the days before fax machines and 
telephones, people wrote letters, and writ¬ 
ing tables were in vogue. Even today, 
many people still write fetters by hand. If 
someone in your home likes to do this, 
they'll enjoy this small writing table. It has 
a slightly oriental flavor, but the design is 
such that it will fit with any decor, and in 
spite of the curved legs, it's easy to build. 

A gracefully curved leg is always a 
thing of beauty wherever you find it— 

Ken Sadier is a retired furnituremaker in 
Sheridan, Oregon. 


especially on a piece of fine furniture. 
However, curved legs, or any curved part 
for that matter, can present problems. 
When faced with this problem there are 
three ways to solve it: you can saw them to 
shape, or you can shape them by steam 
bending, or you can make them by lami¬ 
nating. Sawing is the easy way and it's fine 
for simple parts with only a slight curve. 
However, if the curve is more than a few 
degrees, then, because of the problem of 
grain lines, you have to make the part in 
several pieces or it will be weak and easily 
broken. Steam bending has been used for 


centuries to make parts for everything 
from cradles to ships: however, it requires 
quite a bit of equipment and it’s very 
messy. Furthermore* the part has to stay 
in the bending jig until it dries, which could 
take several days. For my money, lami¬ 
nating is by far the best way to do the job. 
All you need is a laminating jig, a handful 
of clamps, and a pot of yellow glue. The jig 
is no more complex than that for steam 
bending and you can easily make it from 
scrap material you have around the shop. 
As for time In the jig, the gtue will have to 
set up sufficiently for the part to be re- 
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ontemporary 
Vriting Table 




moved—a matter of four to six hours. 
Finally, a laminated part is far stronger 
than one made any other way and will 
retain its shape better. This is particularly 
true if the wood has a tendency to be brittle 
or if the final cross-section is going to be 
small The strength factor is important 
because it will allow for more delicately 
shaped parts than would otherwise be 
possible. 

A Leg Laminating Jig 

I use curved legs in several of my 
furniture designs, and IVe come up with 
this jig for bending and clamping the lami¬ 


nates to shape. It can make two basic 
blanks (see Figure 1) from which a variety 
of legs can be made—legs for end tables, 
occasional tables, coffee tables, desks, 
and even dining tables. Just apply a little 
imagination and you1l see all the various 
arrangements that are possible. This writ¬ 
ing table project makes use of the 45"" 
curved legs; pictured beiow is a small 
occasional table that incorporates the 90*^ 
blanks. [Editor's note: plans for this occa¬ 
sional table will be presented in a future 
issue of PW.] The jig I've designed will 
make either blank by the simple expedient 


of attaching or removing one piece. 

The base of the jig is a piece of 3/4" 
plywood that is 16" X 36”. This doesn't 
have to be top grade stuff; CDX wif! do 
nicely, just be sure that ifs flat. The first 
step is to lay out and draw lines AB and AC 
as shown in Figure 2. To simplify things for 
you, weVe put a full-size pattern of the 
curved block in the PullOut^"^^ Plans sec¬ 
tion in the center of the magazine. Now cut 
the various blocks that form the jig. The 
straight ones are 1-1/2” X 2" in 
cross-section and can be cut from old 
pieces of 2 X 4 or something similar. The 



The bending jig used to make the 45^ bent legs for the writing table described in this article can 
also be used to make the 90^ bent legs for the small occasional table shown below. Plans for 
the occasional table wifi be featured in a future issue of PW. 


I 
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Figure 2. The Leg Laminating Jig 



Set ap the jig as shown to make the 45^ 
curv^ fegs used in this project. 


curved block is made up of two pieces cut 
from 3/4" plywood. Screw the blocks in 
place using #10 X 2" flat head wood 
screws as shown. The blocks following 
line AC can be glued to the plywood base 
as well for greater strength. The straight 
block on the right end of the AB line must 
be removable so that the 90“ leg blank can 
be made. If you use glue, be sure that you 
don1 leave a little fillet of glue where the 
blocks meet the line. The clamp btocks 
should be made from 3/4" X 1 - 1 / 2 " thick 


stock as shown in Figure 3. You will need 
three 5" C-clamps and four 6" C-clamps. 
Figure 3 shows where each is used. 
Cutting the Laminates 
The finished height of the leg in this 
project is 28-1/4". Measuring from the left 
edge of the jig straight along the bottom, 
place a mark at this distance on the jig 
block as shown in Figure 3. Now, using a 
flexible steel tape, measure the distance 
along the curve from the left edge of the jig 
to this mark, and add 2". This is the length 


Figure 3. Using the Jig 


28V;* 



clamp #1 clamp #3 clamp #6 
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of the material you1! need for your lamina¬ 
tion, (it should turn out to be about 34"). 
Precision is not required here. 

You do need to be precise, however, 
when milling the thickness of the lami¬ 
nates. The finished cross-section of the 
leg is 1 -1 /2" X1 -1/2". With the sharpness of 
the curve involved, 3/16" is the thickest 
laminate that should be used. Eight of 
them will be needed to make one leg. 
Since it is impossible to keep the lami¬ 
nates in line during the bending process, a 
minimum width of 2" should be used, so 
you can trim the leg to its finished width. 
Start with 2 blocks that are 2" X 5" X 34". 
Joint one face and both edges square with 
each other. When choosing the material 
for these blocks it is best to use fairly 
straight-grained wood. Some figure will 
be all right m the straight sections but not 
in the area of the curve. 

The cutting of the laminates can be 
done on either a band saw or a table saw. 
If you can't be sure of a uniform cut on your 
band saw, it will be better to use the table 
saw. Use a planer blade with the thinnest 
kerf you can find. Set your fence to 3/16" 
and start ripping. Now, here's the trick to 
making the final product look as though it 
was not laminated. As you rip each piece, 
lay it aside and then lay the next ones on 
top in the exact order in which you cut 
them. When you have eight, bind them 
together with masking tape and mark 
them leg 1," "leg 2," etc. Don^t try to 
smooth up the mating faces; just leave ’em 
alone. When you've cut one set, take the 
block back to the jointer and joint the face 
you're cutting. This way you'll have one 
smooth face on each set. This face will go 
against the jig blocks in the gluing proc¬ 
ess. 

Working with the Jig 

IVe found that the best way to hold the 
jig while doing the job is to grip it between 
the bench dogs on your workbench. Be¬ 
fore actually gluing up a set, I think it would 
be a good idea to have a dry run. in order 
to get the hang of things. Once the glue is 
in place there isn't much room for error or 
time to run after something you forgot. 
Having put a set through the process dry, 
the pieces will remain somewhat bent. 
This will make it harder to apply the glue, 
but not enough to cause trouble. 

Measure along the curve of the jig 
blocks from the left edge to the position of 
the #1 clamp. Add about 3/4" and measure 
this distance from the bottom end of your 


set of laminates. Make a heavy mark 
across all the laminates at this poi nt on the 
side that will be up. The weig ht of this mark 
is not so important during the dry run, but 
with the glue in place, a light line can 
become obscured. Now, place the set on 
the jig with the mark at the position of the 
#1 clamp. Position this clamp, with its 
damp block in place and tighten it, but not 
entirely. Pul the #2 clamp and block In 
position and tighten it enough to hold it in 
place. Next, apply the long damp block 
and the #3 clamp, and pull it up enough to 
hold it in place. Now slowly lighten the #2 
damp two or three good turns, then do the 
same with the #3 damp. Continue tighten¬ 
ing until you have the inner face of the 
lamination almost touching the jig blocks 
at these points. Now put the #4 damp in 
place and tighten it until the inner face is 


almost to the jig blocks, then lighten #2 
completely — as tight as you can get it. Do 
the same for #4 and then #1 and #3. Now 
put #5 and #6 in place and tighten them 
fully. Finally, set the #7 clamp and tighten 
It fully. If everything has gone smoothly, 
you’re just about ready to do it with glue. 

Before doing the job with glue, how¬ 
ever, there is an additional and very nec¬ 
essary step that was purposely left out of 
the dry run. You need to line the jig with 
wax paper. If you don't you'll never get the 
blank out of the jig. Cut several strips of 
wax paper about 6" wide and 12" long, and 
fasten them in place with masking tape. 
It's difficult to explain how this is done but 
if you will look closely at the bottom photo 
below, I think you'll be able to see what to 
do. Don t worry about it being smooth, that 
doesn't matter, just see that the face of the 



Practice clamping the iaminates in a dry run, placing the 
damps in the order shown in Figure 3. 


When you’re ready to giue. fine the jig with wax 
paper so the ieg bianks don't get permanentiy glued to the jig. 
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Joint one edge of the teg biank: then trim it to the finished width, it’s best if you can finish the 
cut with the long portion of the leg on the table, rather than the short portion. 


When the tegs are alt jointed smooth and trimmed to 
length, you’re ready to fay out and cut the tapers on the bottorn. 



jig blocks and the entire fiat surface in front 
of the blocks is covered—not only cov¬ 
ered, but turned under the edges and 
taped to the bottom. 

When applying the glue, use a stiff 2” 
brush sideways (I sort of scrub the glue 
on). and cover both surf aces of the mating 
faces entirely. Be sure and keep them in 
order. Line up the ends and sides (they 
won't stay that way, but they should be so 
at the start), place them in the jig in the 
proper position, and proceed as In the dry 
run. Now that there is glue between the 
laminations, they will want to move around 
relative to each other. You won't be able to 
control this entirety but you should push 
them back into place as best you can 
during the tightening process. You will 
also have excess glue oozing out the top 
and bottom. Don't be concerned about 
this; it will all clean up later. 


After about six hours, you can take the 
blank out of the jig. You can’t do any work 
on it at this time, but you can glue up 
another set. When the blank comes out of 
the jig, the wax paper will stick to the 
underside and there will be wet glue be¬ 
tween the paper and the blank. Peel the 
paper away and use an old putty knife to 
scrape off as much of the wet glue as you 
can. This will speed the final drying and 
save work later on. 

Final Shaping of the Legs 
When the last set has been out of the jig 
for 24 hours, the finishing of the blanks can 
begin. The first step is to joint one edge 
square with the back of the blank (the face 
that was out in the jig). In choosing which 
edge to joint, remember that you will be 
ripping the blank to width, and the face that 
goes against the table saw fence should 
be the one that will let you run the top end 


of the blank through the saw last (see the 
photo at left). This provides a long, straight 
face on the saw table which allows better 
control of the cut. With the jointing opera¬ 
tion, don’t go any deeper than is neces¬ 
sary to get a smooth, flat su rface. Remem¬ 
ber you only have 1 12^ leeway to play with. 
Once you have jointed all the blanks, rip 
them to 1-1/2" plus i/32" (if you've got it). 
The 1/32" will allow a final run through the 
jointer to clean up the ripped face. 

Having cleared away all the wax paper 
and masking tape, put one blank back in 
the jig so that it fits the curve snugly. Mark 
the foot at the left edge of the jig and cut it 
at a 45° angle to the face as shown in 
Figure 3. Mark the top at the leg heighr 
mark you made, and cut it square with the 
face. Mark the other three blanks from this 
one and make the cuts. 

The next step is to cut the 3/4" square 
tenons on the top of each ieg as shown in 
Figure 4. The easiest way to do this is to 
make the three horizontal cuts (for the 
shoulders) that can be made on the table 
saw using the rip fence as a guide. Then 
make all four vertical cuts (for the cheeks) 
with the waste wood on the outside of the 
blade. Now you can make the fourth hori¬ 
zontal cut with a hand saw. Do this care¬ 
fully so that the shoulder remains true ail 
around. 

The last operation on the legs is to 
taper the foot as shown in Figure 5. Cut a 
single taper on the inside of the curve, 
beginning at the bottom of it. The double 
taper on the sides begins at about the 
same point. (The drawing shows 8 '; this is 
approximate.) Rough cut these tapers on 
the bandsaw and smooth them with a 
spokeshave. Blend the beginning of the 
taper so that it’s a smooth curve and not an 
abrupt angle. Do not bevel or round any 
edges at this time. 

The back face (the outside curve) of the 
leg has a rough-sawn surface. On the 
straight parts of this surface, take a very 
light cut on the jointer — just enough to 
clean up the saw marks. Clean up the 
curved portion with a spokeshave. 

The Rest of the Table 

The spreader for the table (A) is cut 
from a solid board that you will probably 
have to glue up. The overall width is ap¬ 
proximately 9", Earlier I said that sawn 
curves were often weak. In this case, 
however, the bottom of the curve is cap¬ 
tured between the legs, and doesn't take 
any real stress against a short grain sec- 
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Cut the tenon shoulders on the table saw using the fence to reference the cut. Because of the 
bend in the leg, you‘ll have to nnake the fourth cut with a hand saw. 

Clamp a spacer that is the exact thickness of the spreader (A) between the iegs, align its 
center with the center of the top support, and mark the mortise locations from the tenons. 


//a 


tion. Therefore, the sawn curve will work 
just fine, and it is much easier to make. 
With the glued-up piece finished to t-i/2" 
thick by 40-1/2” long lay out the spreader 
using the full-size half-pattern in the Pull- 
Out^ Plans section in the center of the 
magazine. 

Use a 1" Forstner or multispur drill bit to 
cut the small curve in the junction of the 
forks. This will result in a relatively smooth 
surface that can be finished with sandpa¬ 
per. Saw the rest of the shape on the 
bandsaw, leaving the line. The easiest 
way to smooth the surface Is with a spoke- 
shave. At this time, donl round or in any 
way break the edges. Those sharp edges 
will be very important in the assembly 
operation. Another important thing to do 
now is to cut two spacer pieces that are 
1-1/2" wide by the finished thickness of the 
spreader by 5-1/2" long from the scrap 
from the spreader. Set these aside; they 
will be vital in the assembly operation. 

Cut the top supports (B) to finished size 
according to the cutting list and cut a 1/2" 
bevel at each end as shown in Figures. In 
laying out the mortises for the leg tenons, 
do it from the actual tenons and not from 
the drawing. First, number each leg and 
pair them up. Place one of the spacer 
pieces between each pair, with the thick¬ 
ness of the spreader separating the legs. 
Lightly clamp this assembly in this posi¬ 
tion. Placing them in position on the top 
support as shown in the photo below, 
mark the cross lines of the mortises with a 
sharp knife; then use a marking gauge to 
mark the other two sides of the mortises, 

I take out the waste with a drill that wil! 
leave a small amount of wood inside the 
lines, I then square the corners and trim to 
the lines with a chisel. When you've fin¬ 
ished cutting the mortises, fit each pair of 
legs to its top support without removing 
the insert or the clamp. This should be a 
snug fit. 

At this time, make the slots in the top 
supports that will take the screws that 
fasten the top in place. There should be 
two of them on each end of the support 
centered at 4" and 8" from the centerline of 
the support. They should be 3/16" wide X 
3/8" long to take #10 X 1-1/4" pan head 
screws with washers. The reason for 
these slots is to accommodate the shrink¬ 
age and expansion of the top that will 
occur with humidity changes. 

Assembling the Table 

This next operation is a bit ticklish and 
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glue in the top support mortises only at the 
point of entry, so that as the tenons go in, 
they will wipe the glue over the rest of 
mortise face and not out the other end. 

Making the top (C) is simply a matterof 
gluing up the boards to get the necessary 
width, finishing the surfaces, and cutting 
the resulting panel to shape. In choosing 
the wood for this, try to find boards with 
similar color and g rain so that when you’re 
finished, it will look like one piece instead 
of a bunch of boards glued together. No¬ 
tice that the back edge (which usually 
goes against a wall) is straight, while the 
front is slightly concave and the ends are 
slightly convex. Have someone help you 
flex a batten to guide your pencil in draw- 
^ ing these curves. A us" bevel around the 
I top edge will add a nice touch. The bottom 
£ edge can have a slight radius. You can 
I mount the top on the base now, or wait 
f until you've finished the drawer and hang 

Use your spacer bfock to position the spreader between the tegs, damp the assembly 

together, and make sure it's all square before you mark ivhere the legs cross the spreader. spreader lor dowels, reassemble. 

check for square, and use the ddif bit to mark matching hates in the tegs. 

must be done with great care. The legs 
and spreader are fastened together with 
blind dowels. Start this by putting together 
both sets of legs and top supports with the 
spacers resting firmly on the top support. 

Set them up on your workbench with the 
top supports down and place the spreader 
in position as shown in the photo above. 

Press the spreader firmly down on the 
spacers. Square everything up—legs with 
top supports and legs with spreader^and 
clamp firmly so that they won’t move. Mark 
the outline of the legs on both faces of the 
spreader with a pencil. Now, take the 
assembly apart, and drill a 1/2" hole all the 
way through the approximate center of 
each marked space. Use a drill press so 
you drill straight and square. Put one leg of 
each pair i n place on the top supports. and 
set the spacers in position. Put the 
spreader on top of the spacers as shown 
in the photo to the right, and line up the 
legs with the line you drew on the 
spreader. Square everything as before, 
and damp so that there can be no move¬ 
ment. Take the 1 /2" drill bit (this must be a 
brad point drill bit), slide it through the 
holes in the spreader, and mark the legs 
with the brad point. Do the same with the 
other set of legs and then drill i/2" holes 
3/4" deep on the marks. In putting this as¬ 
sembly together, don't use a single dowel 
all the way through the spreader. Instead 
use 1-1/4” long dowels in the legs, then 


push the leg dowels into the spreader. Be 
sure and size the dowels so that they are 
no more than a tap fit. Put it all together dry 
to make sure everything fits and is square. 
Then take it apart, round or bevel all the 
edges, finish sand all the parts, and put it 
back together—this time with glue. Use 
glue only in the dowel holes and sparingly 
in the ones in the legs (use too much, and 
the dowel won’t go home). If you put it on 
the faces of the parts, it will squeeze out 
and you'll have a difficult cleanup job. Put 


it at the same time. 

Making the Drawer 

The drawer in this writing table is con¬ 
structed a little differently than most. It 
needs to have extra width on the front to 
cover the drawer hangers, thus the stan¬ 
dard half-blind dovetail joint between 
front and sides won’t work. What well use 
is a running dovetail as shown in Figure 6. 
There is a rather simple way to make this 
joint which HI outline for you. First, make 
the front (D), sides (E), and back (F) 
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Dry-assemble the base with the dowels connecting the legs and the spreader, 
and check that the assembly sits flat and straight 


Figure 5. Orthographic Views of the Table 



blanks to tbeir finished sizes according to 
the cutting list. When making one ot the 
sides, make it about longer than re¬ 
quired. Cut this off and use it for a test 
piece when making the running dovetail. 

To make this jointp use a standard 
dovetail router bit with your router 
mounted in a router table. Set rt so that the 
top of the cutter is 3/8" above the surface 
of the table. Set your fence (which should 
be about 3" high and have no openings in 
It) so that the distance between the fence 
and the top edge of the cutter is 1-1/8". 
Make this cut the full width of the drawer 
front. Now, adjust the fence so that the 
distance between the fence and the bot¬ 
tom of the cutter (at the table surface) 
is 1/2". This can best be measured with a 


Writing Table 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Rnished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

IV, • 

9“ 

40V/ 

spreader 

2 

B 
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3" 

20" 

lop supports 
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c 
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26" 

48" 

top 

1 

D 
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20" 

drawer front 

2 
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4" 

IT^V 

drawer sides 
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drawer back 
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drawer 

runners 
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drawer 

hangers 
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drawer pull 
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pair of inside calipers. Run the front end, 
outside surface of both drawer sides (E) 
through this setup in a vertical position, as 
well as both ends of your test piece. (Be 
sure you feed against the rotation of the 
cutter.) Now, run the other face of one end 
of your test piece through the cutter and try 
the result in the groove on the drawer 
front. If it's too loose, move the fence out 
a bit and make the second cut on the other 
end of your test piece. If it's too tight, move 
the fence in very slightly; and try again. 
Keep this up until you have a snug sliding 
fit in the groove; then make the second cut 
on the actual drawer sides themselves. 

The joint between the sides and the 
back is a standard through-dovetail with 
the tails cut in the sides. In laying out the 
tails be sure that the bottom one is wide 
enough to cover the groove for the bottom 
(see Figure 7). Cut the tails first, and lay 
out the pins from them. Fit the drawer 
together to be sure it all works and is 
square; then cut the groove for the bottom. 
It should be 1/4’* wide X 3/16" deep and 
located with its upper edge 1/2" from the 
bottom edge of the drawer (see Figure 7). 
Please note that white on the sides and 
back the groove goes all the way through, 
on the front it must be stopped off when it 
reaches the running dovetail channel, 
otherwise it will show on the outside. 
When the grooves have been cut. rip off 
the bottom edge of the back (F) to the top 


of the groove as shown in Figure 7. 

The drawer bottom (G) is another 
glued u p panel. The choice of wood is not 
important here, in that the boards don't 
have to match. Make it 5/16" thick, and 
rabbet the front and side edges so that it 
slides easily in the groove. It gets fastened 
at the back with one or two #3 X 5/8" flat 
head wood screws. 

Glue the drawer together and slide the 
bottom in place [without glue) to square it 


up. While the glue is setting, you can cut 
the drawer runners (H) and make the 
drawer hangers (I) according to Figure 8, 
When the drawer assembly has dried, 
glue the runners to the outside of the 
sides, flush with the top edge. 

The drawer pull shown in the photo on 
page 64 was mortise-and-tenoned into 
the drawer front and then carved by 
hand—a lot of bother. Rather than have 
you do all that, I Ve come up with a simpler 
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Set the fence away from the cutter arid 
make the cut across the back of the drawer front 
(D). Don’t change the cutter height but move 
the fence cfoser to make the dovetail tenon on 
the front ends of the sides (E). 



routed pull (J) shown in Figure 9. 

Choose a wood that either matches the 
drawer front or is m strong contrast to it. 
and cut a blank to the dimensions given in 
the cutting list. Set up a 1/4" radius cove 
cutter in your table-mounted router, with 
the depth at about 3/8" above the table 
surface. Use a fence with a gap in it, and 
position it flush with the guide pin on the 
bit. Use a miter gauge to help you hold the 
stock as you make the end-grain cuts first: 
then rout the edges by running them along 
the fence. Now bandsaw the top as shown 
in Figure 9, and then rout the edges again. 
For this second pass, you1l need to move 
the fence away and just rely on the bit's 
guide pin to follow the bandsawn shape. 
Since most of the waste was removed 
when you made the first pass with the 
fence, this second pass will be a very light 
cut. 

After sanding every surface except the 
bottom of the pull, you can fasten it to the 
front of the drawer. Use a couple of 1/4'' 
dowels, or simply glue it directly to the 
front, I don't like the latter method be¬ 
cause, in positioning the handle, you in¬ 
variably smear glue where you don't want 
ft, and it becomes a real problem to clean 
up. If you use the dowel method, just put ^ 
glue In the upper part of the dowel holes | 
and be sure that the amount of dowel e 
protruding from the handle isn't longer ^ 
than the matching hole is deep. | 

The final operation is to assemble the | 
top, the base and the drawer. Lay the top ^ 




face (1 use an old blanket). Ifs very upset¬ 
ting to do all this work, get the piece 
together, set it up on its legs and then find 
you've scarred the top surface. Position 
the leg assembly on the top according to 
Figure 5 and screw it down. Put one 
drawer hanger in place, and screw it 
down. Now put the drawer in place and 
then position the other hanger so that 
the drawer slides easily, and screw it 
down. Turn the final assembly right 
side-up and see that the drawer still 
works smoothly, 

I won't say much about finishing; ev¬ 
eryone has their own finishing schedule. I 
prefer to use good wood with attractive 
grain patterns and finish it natural. If you 
want a light piece, use light wood; if you 
want a dark piece, use dark wood—not 
light wood stained dark. Stain only mud¬ 
dies the picture. 

Now stock the drawer with stationery 
and writing implements, find a suitable 
chair, and you're ready to write a letter. 
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Ma/ce the plywood base fong enough so that it extends beyond your saw’s table 
to aihw clearance for the clamp knob. 


by David M, Camp 

A sliding table is a great table saw ac¬ 
cessory that helps with cross-cutting 
large panels; this design by Phil Keller 
takes the concept one step further in that 
it also lets you cross-cut at angles. Phil 
used it to make the diagonal cut that 
separates the brackets for his "Victorian 
Mailbox Posr project on page 32, but it’s 
terrific for all kinds of cuts. 

Many sliding tables IVe seen suffered 
from trying to straddle the blade and trying 
to run off of guide strips that slide in both 
miter gauge slots. One strip in one slot is 
all it takes to guide a sliding table, and by 
making the 3/8" plywood base a little long 
and trimming it with the blade the first time 
you use it. you can reference cut marks to 
the edge of the plywood to accurately line 
them up with the blade. The absence of 
the second guide f.trip makes the table 
slide easier, and if you feel the need to 
support the off-cut piece, simply place a 
scrap of matching thickness plywood on 
the other side of the blade. Phil adds to the 
ease of the sliding action by using PVC 
plastic for his guide strip instead of wood, 

David M. Camp is ihe Editor of Popular 
Woodworking. 


which isn't as dimensionally stabte. 

The damp Phil uses for securing the 
miter fence was taken off a Craftsman 
Universal Jig for the table saw; the damp 
alone is available as a replacement part 
(called a "clamp body assembly," catalog 
#9-171-10979) for $5.49 from Sears. 


Because the locking knob of the damp 
has to ride below the base of the fixture, 
you’ll need to extend the base a few 
inches beyond any extension tables your 
machine may have—but what the heck? 
This just means you’ll be able to support 
longer workpieces. 
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Illustrations by T om Larson 




Cut the plywood base to size, and cut a 
slot along the left-hand edge to accept the 
bolt from the clamp. Next, make the push 
bar assembly from two S'" lengths of 2X4 
stock and some 3/4" electrical conduit. 
Drill blind holes in the blocks for the con¬ 
duit; then trim and round the back ends of 


the blocks as shown in the photos. Cut 
a 7/8" X1 -3/4" notch In the left-hand block 
for the fence support to fit into and rip a 
slight bevel along the forward edge of the 
right-hand block to provide clearance for 
the hinge (see the photo on the following 
page). Cut the conduit to a length that^ 


when fitted in the blind holes, will allow you 
to position the blocks 2" In from the right 
end and 2" in from the groove on the left. 
Attach the push bar assembly to the base 
with glue and countersunk screws driven 
up from the bottom. 

The next step is to make the fence 
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Notch the push bar biock to allow the fence support piece to slide Bevel the from edge of the right-hand push block to provide clearance 

back into position. A flat staple serves as a strike plate against the for the spine of the hinge. Mount the hinge slightly past the block so 

carriage bolt stop. that it doesn ? interfere with setting the fence. 


assembly. Phil used a 36" length of 1 X 4 
for the main fence and attached it to the 1 
X 2 fence support with screws driven 
through the front. The fence support piece 
should run from the left end of the fence 
and stop short of the right-hand push bar 
block as shown in Figure 1. To make sure 


the fence is square to the fence support 
piece, include a couple of corner blocks tn 
the assembly (see Figure 1). 

Attach the fence assembly to the rest of 
the fixture by mounting a 3 - 1 / 2 ’' door butt to 
the right-hand push bar block in such a 
way that the spine of the hinge projects 


past the front ot the block slightly. Screw 
the other leaf to the back of the fence. 

Figure 2 and the photo above left show 
the clever 90^ positive stop that Phil de¬ 
signed. Cut a 3/4" X 1 - 1 / 2 " X1 -1/2" mount¬ 
ing block and carefully drill it to accept 
a 1/4" T-nut; then drill two p//of holes for 
mounting it to the side of the left-hand 
push bar block. Position the mounting 
block about 1/4" back from the notch in the 
push bar block and attach It with glue and 
screws. Thread a 1/4" X 2’1/2" carriage 
bolt through the mounting block and fit a 
flat washer and a nut on the end. Bri ng the 
fence into position against the carriage 
bolt and mark where it hits; then tap a flat 
staple into the fence support piece at this 
point to provide a strike plate so the sur¬ 
face won't wear. Now, with the clamp in 
place and the fixture set up on the table 
saw, use a framing square to position the 
fence 90^ to the blade. Secure it with the 
clamp and then adjust the carriage bolt 
and lock it in place by tightening the nut on 
the end. 

Your sliding miter table fixture is ready 
to go. Use a sliding T-bevel to position the 
fence at whatever angle you need. Phil 
inscribed the base of his fixture with marks 
at common settings such as 130". 45®, 
60 and 75® angles: that way, he just has 
to swing the fence over to the appropriate 
line and clamp it.[^ 
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Lie-Ntelsen's bronze reproductfon of the Stanley fn40 skew angle block plane has a remot/eable side and a fence for use as a rabbet plane^ 


Some Special Planes 


by Hugh Foster 

Fine planes are probably not for you if all you want from 
woodworking is results. If the final product alone is your goal, use 
a router. Specialty planes are for folk who love wood, woodwork¬ 
ing tools, shavings so thin you can see through them, and the 
whole ambience of a quality woodworking experience. Yes, the 
quiet of a hand tool shop is more Krenovian than a power shop, 
and, of course, there are things that can be done nicely by hand 
that we still can1 even dream of doing with power equipment. 
Hand planing today is less popular 'woodworking" than running 
a router, and this article's mission is, in part, to make quality 
woodworking time more popular. I’m going to talk about some of 
the finer specialty planes on the market and go on to make 
suggestions about how to purchase them for your tool chest. 

Relatively new to the markef is the Lie-Nielsen bronze repro¬ 
duction of the longHdiscontinued Stanley #140 skew angle block 
plane* Like Ue-Nielsen’s version of the Stanley #95 (reviewed in 
PI/^#40) . which in a lot of ways it cou id replace, the #1 40 is heavy. 
Its weight may at first be disGoncerting, for it's markedly heavier 
than the block plane that you’ve probably been using: indeed, it 
may be thrice the weight of the #95, After you get used to the 

Hugh Foster is a part-time furniture designer/buHcfer in Manitowoc. 

Wisconsin and the author o/The Biscuit Joiner Hand¬ 
book (Sterling Publishing Co.. 387 Park 
Avenue South, New York. NY 10016). 



Pictured above 
from front to back are the 
English-made Stanley Ilf92. the Record 
1^311. and the Record MD73. The ff92 and the ff311 are rabbet 
planes that have removeable frontispieces so they can convert to 
chisel planes for working in tight corners. The ft073 is a large rabbet 
plane with an adjustable mouth for controlling the quality of the cut 


weight and size, it feels really good in the hand. The #140 
skew-cuts curly shavings, as does the #95. A comparison of the 
#140 with the Stanley #60-the regular block plane I've been 
using these many years, shows differences in weight, wrdth. 
length, heft, and (sad to say) price. However, the differences go 
even further, because the #140 has a fence and a removeable 
side that allow it to be used as a rabbet plane. 

Over the years, I have made it a practice to buy a spare iron 
with more or less every plane. These spare irons prevent a lot of 
cursing—and at the tired end of the day, keep this woodworker 
from doing dumb things with dull tools. It s especially important 
to buy a spare iron with a plane like the #140. The skew cut is a 
bit harder to keep perfect, and, if woodworkers like you don t buy 
more of these ptanes, the manufacturer will have little incentive 
to continue producing this beautiful tool. 

Among the popular bullnose and shoulder rabbet planes that 
I have found useful enough to add to my collection are the 
Marptes/Record #073. #311. the English-made Stanley #92. 
and the newly reintroduced #410 and #420 Clifton versions of the 
old #041 and #042. Until Clifton brought back their handsome, 
nicely made renditions of what were once called the #41 and #42. 
the #92 was the smallest, lightest and most narrow of these 
rabbet planes, and my favorite for cleaning up joints since it 
provides more control than I have with a chisel. 

The Record #73 and #311 (also numbered #3110 by Clifton, 
the current manufacturer) are both wider and heftier, and thus 
less suited to a woodworker like myself, who has small hands 
and usually makes fairly small projects. The #73, like the #92 
discussed above, has an adjustable mouth and is capable of 
very fine work. Its heft prevents chatter when working in grains 
where this might be a problem, and 
the tool is, in general, a pleasure to 
use. In my shop, however, it seems 
less versatile than the #92 because 
it's narrower and lacks a re- 
moveable frontispiece. 

The #311 can be three kinds of 
plane—like the #92 it can work 
in regular and chisel plane 
mode, though its blade angle 
is 20' instead of the 18 of the 
#92 or the 19 of the #73. And 
it can work as a bullnose plane 
when the appropriate frontis- 
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The Clifton MW and M20 rabbet planes (above) are feproaoctfons of the 
old Stanley M1 and #42. The Record #050C combination plane (betowT 
accepts many different cutters for making mouldings or rabbets. 


piece is fastened in place. Unlike the others, its mouth is fixed, 
and St is much too wide to permit the finest of work. The mouth 
width is the greatest drawback of the current production of this 
plane—perhaps a very old one will have been more precisely 
made. To me the #311 seems to be a "jack of all trades but master 
of none." 

The #79 side-cutting rabbet plane is 5 ' long; it has a pair 
of 1/2" cutters so it can be worked in either direction. While most 
rabbet planes are used to make rabbets, dadoes and other 
ploughs deeper, this tool is used to make them wider. In my shop 
this plane isn't used often, but when its needed, no other tool will 
do. 1 suggest that even if you don't need one right now, this would 
be a terrific time to put one on your shelf for that inevitable project 
that cannot be completed without it. 

The cost of a Record #0500 combination plane is dependent 
upon the collection of cutters that comes with it: the #050C will 
handle any cutter from the now-discontinued #405 multi-plane, 
except the sliding cutter. One of the most specialized of the 
specialty planes, this one is definitely for the woodworker who is 
willing to fuss and tinker with his tools in order to achieve 
perfection. This plane was affordable to me when the Record 
Multiplane had just skyrocketed in price after having been 
withdrawn from the market. That heavier multi-plane is back on 
the market, and it probably makes more sense to an ardent plane 
lover than does my #050C. But if you need to hand plane only an 
occasional rabbet, bead, groove or ovolo edge in various widths, 
maybe the #050C will be close enough to perfection for you. 

The very inexpensive Kunz palm plane—only 3-5/16" long 
with a 15/16" cutter—is a real pleasure to use for various kinds of 

If you ever need to widen a dado or trim the shoulder of a rabbet 
the Stanley #79 side-cutting rabbet plane is ideal for the job. 


The Kunz palm plane and the Conover finger planes shown below are 
excellent for precise work on small pieces. 
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trimming. Conover finger planes with their 2-1/4” long bodies are 
precision investment cast, beautify fly polished, and fitted with a 
warranted tool steel iron, but rabbeting blades are also available. 
These T-shaped blades extend flush with the side of the plane. 
For jobs like scooping out the sound board of a musical instru¬ 
ment there is a crosscut blade. It can be used only with the scrub 
model and is invaluable for the precise removal of large amounts 
of material from relatively small areas. These planes are indis¬ 
pensable for cabinet makers, model builders, instrument makers 
and furniture restorers. 

Some would find fault with having so vast a collection of metal 
planes; after all, they claim, wood planes are superior in many 
respects. Krenov and other master craftsmen would have us 
make our own planes. Krenov’s books detail the tasks of plane 
making, and I can tell you from personal experience that his 
planes are indeed a wonder to behold. A woodworker could 
probably present his handmade planes in lieu of recommenda¬ 
tions when seeking employment. Tm including a photo of my own 
wooden plane to demonstrate that a woodworker with fairly ordi¬ 
nary skills can, in fact, fabricate a perfectly serviceable plane. 
Wood planes get a bit of fussing; after all, wood moves. When out 
of adjustment, wooden planes can be readily user-adjusted back 
to true—an act that’s often a bit tougher with metal planes. 

Buying a used plane at a garage sale or the like is a perfectly 
good idea. Not only will you save a bundle of cash, but the 
previous owner will likely have tuned the plane for use. If the 
quality of workmanship is really declining as some observers 
would have us believe, putting the old tool in order is often an 
easier task than making its new counterpart workable. And 


When you need a p/ane to perform a special task, fVs often best to 
make it yoursetL This toothing plane was made by the author. 



buying used ensures that we have the price of the spare iron, 
without which most planes are incomplete. 

The planes discussed here don^t even begin to cover the full 
range, for each of the woodworking specialties has its own 
specialiEed collection. After you begin to use them, you will 
realize that hand planing is a far more satisfying, personalty 
involving process than mostof thepowerized chores we do in the 
shop. And that’s why f like to be in my shop, it's not really a 
question of what I make there, but a question of how I feel about 
what I do there. Planing to the rhythm of a Mozart concerto, for 
example, is a beautiful, almost spiritual experience. May hand 
planing alter the way you, too, view your shop. 0 

Where to Get Them 

The planes discussed in this article are generally availabe 
from several mail-order catalogs. The addresses for these 
companies are listed here, and each listing is followed by 
fetters which identify the particular planes they carry, accord¬ 
ing to the legend below. 

Conover Woodcraft Specialties. Inc, (M) 

18125 Madison Road 
Parkman, OH 44080 

Garrett Wade Company {A, B, C. D, F, G, H, I, J, K, and L) 
161 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10013 

Highland Hardware (D, F, G, H, I, J, and K) 

1045 N. Highland Ave,, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30306 

Lee Valley Tools, Ltd. (C, D, E, F, J, K, and L) 

PO Box 6295. Station J 
Ottawa, Ontario K2A 1T4 
Canada 

The Fine Toot Shops (D, E, L, and K) 

Box 7091 

Portsmouth, NH 03801 

Woodcraft Supply Corp. (A, B, C, D, F, G. H. i. J. K, and L) 

41 Atlantic Ave. 

PO Box 4000 
Woburn. MA 01888 

Legend 

A) LiG--NielsGn #140 skew block/rabbet plane 

B) Lie-Nielsen #95 skew block plane w. integral 90“ fence 

C) Stanley #60-1/2 block plane 

D) Marples/Record #073 rabbet plane w. adjustable mouth 

E) Marples/Record #31 I rabbet/butinose/chisel plane 

F) Stanley #92 rabbet/chisel plane 

G) Clifton #410 rabbet plane 

H) Clifton #420 rabbet plane 

I) Clifton #3110 rabbet/bullnose/chisel plane 

J) Stanley #79 side-cutting rabbet plane 

K) Record #050C combination plane 

L) Kunz palm plane 

M) Conover finger planes 
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Tricks of the Trade 


'Tncks of the Trade^ shares readers* tips for making woodworking 
tasks easier and safer, tfyou ve come up with a trick that would help 
other woodworkers, send it to "'Tricks of the Trade, c/o Popular 
Woodworking. 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. Include any 
photos or sketches that help illustrate your idea {we'lt redraw theml 
We pay $25 for each trick publish, in this issue we"ve devoted the 
whole column to tips from Don Kinnaman. 

Converting Augers for Drifipress Use 

Perhaps you have a few auger bits laying around in the 
toolbox, superseded by power spade bits. Make them usable on 
the drillpress by filing or grinding off the spur tip. Do not remove 
the tip entirely, but very carefully file it into an unthreaded cone 
shape. Then cut off the square tang with a hacksaw, since a 
four-sided tang will not center properly in a three^aw chuck. 
Dress the end smooth and chamfer the edges with a grinder. 
Check the nibs and lips of the cutting edges to be sure they’re 
sharp. The converted auger is now ready for use, just be sure to 
run the drill press at lower speeds and don’t feed the bit into the 
work too fast. 


Drill Press Rycutter Guard 

Although the drill press fly or circle cutter is an indispensable 
tool for certain operations, it can be quite deadly. To improve the 
safety of the tool, I made a disk from clear plastic sheeting, 
with a diameter large enough to more than encompass the 
outermost throw of the cutter bit. Make two slots in line with each 



Quickee Beam Compass 

While laying out a table top recently, I found it necessary to 
draw a 5’ diameter circle on a number of 2 X 6 planks laid side by 
side. Ordinary pencils break too easily in making such circles. I 



fastened a carpenter’s pencil to one end of a 1 X 2 furring strip 
with a staple designed to hold romex electrical cable. A nail driven 
through the other end served as the pivot. My instant beam 
compass was accurate and easy to use. and the pencil lead didn’t 
break once. 


other, on opposite sides of the center, by drilling holes on the drill 
press. Cut the tangents between each pair with a sabre or scroll 
saw and bore a center hole to fit the shank. One slot permits 
adjustment of the cutter, while the other can be fitted with a 
counter-balancing bolt to offset the one-sided fiy cutter. Polish 
the edge of the plastic or paint it red to keep the operator alert to 
the safety problem. 

Hand Trimming 

ff you’re working with a hand saw and need to trim just a 
hair off a piece of wood, clamp a piece of scrap to it, and saw 
through both the scrap and the good piece at the point of 
trim. Lathe Depth Gauge 

Check the depth of trays or bowls you're turning on the 
lathe with the movable ruler feature of this easy-to-make 
gauge. Laminate two pieces of 1/4" thick plywood (birch is 
good here) around two pieces of 3/i 6’^ thick paneling as shown 
In the drawing. The shape of the stock is not critical and can be 
designed to suit your needs. The slot should go all the way 
through and is designed to use a 12’^ length of yardstick, which 
is usually about 3/i6" thick and 1-1/8" wide. You might keep the 
rule snug in its slot with a small wooden wedge, or even with a 
thumb screw threaded to lock it in position when necessary. 


Tubular Blade Storage 

Store your jigsaw blades where you can find them. Buy some 
3/4" X 6" glass test tubes from your local pharmacy and make a 
rack to hold them near your jigsaw. Use one tube for each size 
saw blade, and label them with a tape writer. 

Putting Power Near the Work 

My shop is a 10' X 9' shed, and my power tools are on casters 
so \ can roll them out to the cement patio to work. Since my 
workbench is in the shed (and not on casters), I often use my table 
saw or the picnic table near by for a quickie work bench. I rewired 
the saw with 12 gauge heavy duty wire, and installed a duplex 
plug on the saw base. Now I can plug a saber saw, sander or what 
have you, into my already plugged-in table saw. 

Dorr Kinnamarr is a retired high school woodshop teacher from 

Phoenix, Arizona and a frequent contribatorto Popular Woodworking. 
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M aster Jif> 


Masterjig 
You-Build Kit 

Designed for any 
table saw. The 
Masterjig is a safe 
and effective way 
to master several 
common wood 
joints. We include 
hardware and full 
instructions, you 
supply the wood. 

$9.95 
circle #101 



Lobo Power 
Tool Catalog 


Lobo Power 
Tools 

Lobo's wood¬ 
working machin¬ 
ery Sf accessories 
catalog features 
Lobo's full line of 
high quality prod- 
ucts backed by 
Lobo’s desire to 
provide customer 
satisfaction. $5 
rebate with order[ 

Catalog $3.00 
Please circfe #i02 



Silvo 

Hardware 


Siho Hardware 
rool Catalog 

Professionaf quality 
toots for the wood¬ 
worker, contractor, 
hobbyist, and home- 
owner. Over 4000 
brand name tools 
and accessories. 
We offer selection, 
low prices, toll free 
ordering. and 
prompt, courteous 
service. 

Free 

Please circle #103 



.Julie's White 
House Originals 


Southwest 
Wood Cutting 
Patterns 

44-page book of 
exciting wood cut¬ 
ting patterns for pas¬ 
tel and primitive 
designs. .Indian 
angels, dolls, signs. 
Pastel & jewel color 
painting instructions 
included. 

$10.45 
Please circle #104 



Wed^^e 

Innovations 


SmartLevel® 
Digital Level 

Wedge Innovations’ 
SmartLevelk meas¬ 
ures all angles with 
up to 1/10 degree 
accuracy: automati¬ 
cally calculates per¬ 
cent slope and rise 
over run; can be 
recalibrated Into 
perfect balance with 
the push of a button. 

Free literature 


please circle #i20 



Appraise 
Vour Tools 


Antique Tool 
Price Ciuide 

Old tools are hot 
collectibles. Big 
236 page 9 x 12 
value guide prices 
6,000 items. 2,000 
illustrations. 
Stanley, Bailey, 
Sargent. Diston, 
etc. 1840-1940 
Adzes, planes, 
rules, wrenches, 
saws, etc. 

$14.95 
Please ctrcle #122 



Clayton 

Enterprises 


Oscillating 
Spindle Sanders 

For large or small 
shops. Ideal for con¬ 
tour sanding. Quick 
change drums from 
2/3"to4’', Satisfaction 
guaranteed. One 
year warranty. Five 
models to choose 
from. 

Free literature 
Please circle #123 



Forrest Mfg, 
Co. Inc. 


Woodworker 11 
Saw Blade 

This is the one 
blade that you 
can count on to 
leave a smooth- 
as-sanded sur¬ 
face. Lasts up to 
10 to 20 sbarpen- 
ings. 10'' x 40T, 
Call 1-800-733- 
7111, 

$94.00 
Please circle #140 



W^ood-M liter 
Products 


Portable 

Sawmills 

Wood-Mizer® 
makes a sawmill to fit 
your needs—from 
the occasional user 
to the full-time cut¬ 
ting business. Safe, 
dependable, effi¬ 
cient, accurate, and 
built to last. Send for 
a complete product 
catalog today. 

Free 

Please circle #i6i 





(Jrizzly 

Imports 


(irizzly 

Imports 

Catalog 

You'll be amazed at 
the number of new 
items weVe brought 
online for 1990. Ma¬ 
chinery, accesso¬ 
ries and specialty 
items abound, This 
catalog is a definite 
collectible that you'll 
save for years. Call 
toll free to get yours: 
1-800-541-5537. 

Free 

Pleas© circle #162 


PW, 



P^iilar Vbdworking 


Popular 

Woodworking 

Media Kit for 
Advert'sers 


Advertise iu 
Popular 
Woodworking 

An ad in PW is your 
tool for increased 
sales—circulation 
110,000 (330,000 
readers) and grow¬ 
ing! Send for your 
free Media Kit now. 
Or, for faster serv¬ 
ice, call Debra 
Nowakat(4i5) 671- 
9852, 

Free 

Please circle #163 



MLCS, Ltd. 


’’Must Have" 
Carbide Tipped 
Router Bits 

S'pidce 1/4^ sharik FOurer bil 
sel Includes 
3/8" Round Dv&r Bit 
1/4" Straight Bil 
1/2" Straight Bil 
1/2' Flush Trim Bil 
3/8" Rabbaimg Bii 
45^ Chamler Bil 
K&y Hole Bit 
1/2" 14 Dovetaii Bit 
Makes a speaaL gilt 

1-800-533-9298 

Sale Price $69,95 
Please circle # 164 
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Merle Adjustable 


Corner Clamp 

Tpiece clamp with 


almost limitless ca¬ 


pacity—adjustable 
from 2-s,'a‘' x 2-5,to 


69'' X 69". The quick¬ 


est way to clamp. 
Aluminum & steel 


construction. Forces 

your project into 
square. Industrial 
quality. Quick action, 
1-800-533-9298. 

MLCS, Ltd. 

$22.95 

Please circle #165 



Wood line Tool 
& Supply 


Japanese Tools 

The Japan Wood¬ 
worker's 80-page 
catalog is loaded 
with a huge selection 
ot Japanese saws, 
water-stones, chis¬ 
els, planes, carving 
knives, cutlery and 
arden tools. Send 
TOO tor 1990 cata¬ 
log and alt supple¬ 
ments for two years. 

$1,00 
Please circle #181 



E^»pular 

Woodworking 
Project Booklets 


Proj'ecE 

Booklets 

Never before 
published, our 
storage planter, 
writing desk & 
potato & onion 
bin booklets in¬ 
clude every¬ 
thing you need 
to build your 
own. Printed on 
heavy stock. 

Special offer— 

air three: $8.00 

Please circle #182 



Econ-Abrasives 


Carbide Tipped 
Router Bits 

We searched with 
quality on our 
minds and came 
up with a line of 
industrial router 
bits you will be sat¬ 
isfied with, both in 
quality and price. 
We will fit ysiui pro¬ 
duction needs. 

Free literature 
Please circle #183 



Petin State 
Industries 


Tools & 
Accessories 

Every item dis¬ 
counted! Latest 
free brochure fea¬ 
tures Scrollsaws, 
Planers. Dust Col¬ 
lectors. Lathes, 
Work Supports 
and numerous ac¬ 
cessories. Valu¬ 
able discount cou¬ 
pons. 1-800-288- 
7297. 

Free 

Please circle #184 



Dollar Trading 
Corporation 


HSS 
Tapered 
Drill Set 

Seven each 
tapered HSS 
countersinks/ 
bores, stop 
collars. With 
hex wrench, 
wood case. 
Screw sizes: 
5.6,7,8,9,10. 
and 12. 

$33.99 
Please circle #200 


Faceplate 

Cabinetmaking 





Roger W. Cliff e 


Learn Cabinet* 
making from 
your TV 

Cabinetmaking vid¬ 
eos make it easy to 
learn in your own 
home. Shorten your 
learning curve with 
these 5 videos* All 5 
Videos $139.95 plus 
S&H. Visa/MC. Vid¬ 
eos make a great 
gift. 


Vidwood 


Catalog $1.00 
Please circle #210 


Shaper Cutters 
& Router Bits 


CASCgitf lTg^ WC. 



Cascade Tools, 
Inc. 


Carbide-tipped 
router bits and shaper 
cutters are recog* 
nized worldwide for 
quality & perform¬ 
ance at an affordable 
price. We use the lat¬ 
est in diamond grind¬ 
ing techniques SCNC 
eq u ip me nt to g iv e you 
exacting profiles. Call 
for a catalog: 1-800- 
235-0272 

Free 

Please circle #221 



Truly 

Persnip'pity 


Color Chips 

We now have 5 
new colors in 
addition to ma¬ 
hogany & wal¬ 
nut, they are: 
azure, grape, 
strawberry, peri¬ 
winkle, meadow¬ 
lark. They are 
non-toxic and 
odor-free. 

Free 


Please circle #222 



Fine Tools Shop 


Woodworkers 

The Fine Tools 
Shop catalog offers 
products for profes- 
sional woodwork¬ 
ers and serious 
hobbyists. Spe¬ 
cially selected offer¬ 
ings range from 
measuring* mark^ 
ing and drafting 
needs to the finest 
chisels and carving 
tools, 

$1.00 
Please circle #225 



I Woodworking 
Supplies 

Over 2500 useful 
woodworking tools, 
books and supplies. 
Also included: WOOD 
NEWS, our popular 
twice-yearly 48-page 
magazine chock full of 
helpful articles on get¬ 
ting the most from 
your woodworking 
tools* 


Highland Catalog $2,00 

Hardware 

Please circle #226 



Tolc World 

From the publisher of 
Popular Woodworking 


Tule World 

Step-by-step 
painting articles 
with patterns, In¬ 
structions and full 
color* by leading 
decorative artists. 
Includes features, 
expert advice* 
brush stroke work¬ 
book. events cal¬ 
endar, profiles, 
news & more. 


1 year/$ 15,00 
Please circle #228 
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Popular 
Wood’^vorkifig 
Back Issues 


Buck Issues 

More projects! All 
available back is¬ 
sues of PW (at 
least 30). Each is¬ 
sue has 4-6 proj¬ 
ects with plans, 
plus all the regular 
departments that 
make PW a valu¬ 
able addition to the 
woodworker's li¬ 
brary. 

$80.00 
Please circle #270 



Steussy 

CrtutioVis 


Saw Perfect 
Angles 

New Eze-Angle- 
guide(? lets you saw 
160 different angles 
without changing 
your saw. Now you 
can instantly cut 45*^ 
squares. 22 - 1 / 2 * oc¬ 
tagons. etc. Works 
on fable saws, too. 

Free brochure 
Please circle tf280 


Writing Desk 

Designed 
for home of¬ 
fice u$e^ this 
sturdy desk 
is easy and 
inexpensive 
to construct. 
With its two 
drawers and two shelves, it s perfect for a 
small woodworking business or any other 
office use. Students will love it, tool 



Popular \V nod working 
Project Booklet 


$4.50 
Please circle #330 
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PW Showcase Order Form 


— 

PW #55Ju<y1990 


Save time, postage and statiorrery by using this coupon to order all the additional materials you'd like to receive from our advertisers. 

How to order: 

1. Just circle the numbers on the coupon that appear next to the Showcase items that interest you. 

2. Complete the answers to the questions on the order form. 

3. Print your name and address on the order form. We must have your ZIP CODE. 

4. Total the costs tor the priced items, plus $2.(>0 to help cover postage and handling charges. 

5. Cut out the order form and put it in an envelope with total payment (check, money order, or charge card info) and send to: 

Popular Woodworking 
Box 2506 

Boulder, CO 80329-2506 


Tell Us How You Liked This Issue 

I. My favorite project in this issue is the: 


a. Bent Wood Indian Boxes 

e. Child's Desk 

b. Mailbox Post 

f. Bee Hive Jewelry Box 

c. Plate Shelf 

g. Miniature Mailboxes 

d. Carver's Mallet 

h. Writing Table 

II. My least favorite project in this issue is the: 

a. Bent Wood Indian Boxes 

e. Child's Desk 

b. Mailbox Post 

f. Bee Hive Jewelry Box 

c. Plate Shelf 

g. Miniature Mailboxes 

d. Carver's Mallet 

h. Writing Table 

III. The type of woodworking I would 

most like to read about is; 

a. Carving 

d. Finishing 

b. Turning 

e. Small Projects 

c. Marquetry 

f. Furnituremaking 

tv. The type of woodworking I would 

least like to read about is: 

a. Carving 

d. Finishing 

b. Turning 

e. Small Projects 

c. Marquetry 

i Furnituremaking 

V. What is your age? 

a. Under 30 b. 31-40 c. 

4V50 d. 51-60 e.i 


L 


VI. About how much do you spend on woodworking per month? 

a. Under $50 b. $5Q-$100 c. $100-$200 d. Over $200 
VIL About how many projects do you build each year? 

a. Under 5 b.6-10 c. 11-15 d. 16-20 e. Over 20 


Circle the catalogs and product 
information you want to receive: 


101. $9.95 

163. FREE 

222. FREE 

102. $3,00 

164. $69.95 

225. $1.00 

103. FREE 

165. $22.95 

226. $2.00 

104. $10.45 

181. $1.00 

228. $15.00 

120. FREE 

182. $8.00 

270. $80.00 

122. $14,95 

183. FREE 

280. FREE 

123. FREE 

184. FREE 

330. $4.50 

140. $94.00 

200. $33.99 

340. $17.00 

161. FREE 

210. $1.00 

350. $30.00 

162. FREE 

221. FREE 



This isn't my copy of Popular Woodworking, but I wish 
it were. Start my subscription at once for; 

J1 year (six issues) $17.00 (circle 340 above} 

J 2 years (twelve isssues) $30.00 (circle 350 above) 

Total Amount for Cash Items Circled: _ 
J Check Enclosed Handling: 

J Visa J MasterCard Total Payment Enclosed: _ 


$ 2.00 


Card # 




Signature (required) ^ 
Name_ 


Address 


City, State. Zip 


Coupcm Expires SeptP'TilMr 15 ^9^ 0 | 
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Calendar 


Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Ifyourgroyp is having an event 
you would like other wood¬ 
workers to hear about, please 
send us all pertinent informa* 
tion 3t least three months be¬ 
fore the opening date. We will 
publish rt for you in Cateadar 
free of charge. 


Arkansas 

Date: May 26'July £2 

Event: tnlernational Turned Objects 

Show 

Location: Arkansas An Center. Little 
Rock 

This juned selection of notable lathe- 
turned works from around the world pre¬ 
miered in 1988 at the Port of History 
Museum In Philadeiphla. and is now tour¬ 
ing North America through January 1991 
For informatior^, conlact: Sarah Tanguy 
or Jonathon Glus at the tmernational 
Sculpture Center. 1050 Potomac Street. 
N, W. Washington. D. C. 20007. Tel. 
(202) 965-6066 

California 

Date: June 9-16 

Event: Building the Herreshoft Pram with 

Simon Watts 

Local ior>: San Francisco 

For informal ion. contact: National Mart* 

lime Assoc-. 81d§ 275, Crissy Field. San 

Francisoo, CA 94129. TeL (415} 929-0202 

Date: June 23-24 

Event: California Carvers Guild Wood- 
carving Show 

Location: Fashion Fair Mali. Fresno 
For information, contact: Dennis Petti- 
nelli, 4736 E Clinton, Fresno. CA 93703. 
Tel. (209)456-1461 

Date: June. July S August 
Event: Workshops 

Sasic Carving 6/4-15, Tools £ Tech¬ 
niques 6/25-7/13 & 7/23-8/10. Weekend 
Seminar with James Krenov 7/21-22 
Location: Fort Bragg 
For information, contact: College otlhe 
Redwoods Woodworking Program, 440 
Alger St.. Fort Bragg. CA95437. Tel. (707) 
964-7056 

Date: July 13-15 
Event: Wood Fair 

Exhibils of fine woodworking of all 
kinds plus industry exhibits 
Location: Eureka 

For information, contact: Gary Peter¬ 
son, College of the Redwoods, Eureka, 
CA95501. Tel. (707)445-6912 

Date: July 19-21 

Event: Crafts Show 

Location: Anaheim Conveniior Center 

For information, contact: Buyers Market 

of Americari Crafts, 3000 Chestnut Ave.. 

#300, Baltimore. MD 21211. Tel. (301) 

869-2933 


Date: July 28-29 

Event: California Carvers Guild Wood- 
carving Show 

Locatiof): Panorama Mall. Panorama 
City 

For information, contact: CCG. Plaza 
del Cavalier. Suite 9, 250 San Simeon 
Ave., San Simeon, CA 93452. Tel. (005) 
927-4716 

Date: August 10-12 
Event: Crafts Fair 

Location: Fori Mason Center, San Fran- 
asco 

For information, contact: American 
Craft Enterprises, Box 10. New Paltz, NY 
12561. Tel 1-800836-3470 

Colorado 

Date: June. July a August 
Event: Workshops in Woodworking & 
Furniture Design 
Location: Snowmass Village 

Thirteen separate courses with such 
masters as James Krenov. Tage Fnd. 
Sam Maloof, Nora Hall, Alan Peters. 

For information, contact: Anderson 
Ranch Arts Center. Box 5598, Snowmass 
Village, CO 81615. Tel. (303) 923-3181 

Conneclicut 

Date: May 5-June 24 

Event: Shaker Styled Furniture Exhibition 

by Ian Ingersoll 

Location : South Norwalk 

For information, contact: Brookfield 

SoNo Craft Center. 127 Washington St,. 

South Norwalk. CT 06654, Tel. (203)853- 

6155 

Illinois 

Date: August 12-15 
Event: National Hardware Show 
Location: McCormick Place. 23rd & 
Lakeshore, Chicago 

For information, contact: Brian Sullivan, 
Cahners Exposition Group. Tel. (203) 
352-8369 

Iowa 

Date: August 12-15 
Event: National Hardware Show 
Location: McCormick Place. 23rd 8 
Lakeshore. Chicago 

For information, contact: Brian Sullivan, 
Cahners Exposition Group Tel. (203) 
352-8369 

Maine 

Date: July 28-August 4 

Event: Building the Nova Scotia Skiff Sea 

Urchin 

Location: Rockport Apprentice Shop 
For information, contact: Rockport 
Apprentice Shop, Rockport. ME (207) 
236-6071 


Maryland 

Date.June 10-16 a 17-23 
Event: Summer Carving Workshops 
Location: Salisbury 

For information, contact: Christine 
Brown. Salisbury State Universilv Univer¬ 
sity, Salisbury MD Tel 1-880- 742-4988 

Massachusetts 

Date: June 22-24 
Event: Cralts Show 

location: Bayside Expo Center. Boston 
For informal ion. contact: Buyers Market 
of American Crafts, 3009 Chestnut Ave . 
#300. Baltimore. MD 21211. Tel. (301) 
889-2933 

Date: July 21-22 

Event: Berkshire Grafts Spectacular 
location: Fairgrounds. Great Barringion 
For information, contact: United Craft 
Enterprises. Box 326. Masonville. NY 
13804. Tel (607)265-3230 

Minnesota 

Date: July 21-27 

Event: Upper Midwesl Woodcarver's 
Exhibition 

Location: Fairgrounds. Blue Earth 
For informaliori, contact: Harley 
Schmitgen, 311 E. 14th St.. Blue Earth. 
MN 56013. Tel. (507) 526-2777 or 2250 

New Hampshire 

Date: July 22-26 
Event: Wooc^orking Retreat 
Location: WaterviEle Valley Resort & 
Conference Center 

For informatrorij contact: WANA, Box 
706, Piy mouth. NH 03264. Tel. (800) 521- 
7623 

Dale: August 4-12 

Event: 57th Annual Craftsmen s Fair 
Location: Ml. Sunapee Slate Park. 
Newbury 

For information, contact: League of 
New Hampshire Craftsmen Foundation. 
205 N. Main St,. Concord. NH 03301. Tel 
(603) 224-1471 

New Jersey 

Date: June 16-17 
Event: Art S Crafts Show 
Location: Brookdale Park, Montclair 
For information, conlaci: Rose Squared 
Productions, 12 Galaxy Ct.. Belle Mead. 
NJ 08502. Tel (201) 874-5247 

New York 

Date: June 14-17 

Event: Sixth Annual National Conference 
Location: Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute. Troy 

For information, contact: Timber Fra¬ 
mers Guild of North America. Sox 1046, 
Keene, NH 03431. Tel (603) 357-1706 


North Carolina 

Date: June 11-22 

Event: Class Furniture Design 

Location; Penland 

For information, contact: Registrar, 
Penland School, Penland, NC 20765. Tel. 
(704) 765-2359 

Date: June, July 8 August 
Event: Wood Classes 

Woodworking 6/25-7.6. Furniture from 
the Source 7/9-20, Furniture 7/23-88. 
Design in Wood a 13-24 
Location: Penland 

For information, contact: Registrar. 
Penland School PeniarKt. NC 28765. Tel 
(704) 765-2359 

Date: June, July S August 
Event; Workshops 

Ladderback Chairmakmg 6/25-30, 
Scandinavian Woodcraft 7.8-13. Adv 
Scandinavian Woodcraft 7 16-20. Wiml- 
sor Chairmaking 7/30-8'4, Swiss Cooper 
age 8.13-18 
Location: Marshall 

For information, contact: Drew 
Langsner, Country Workshops. 90 Mill 
Creek Rd., Marshall NC 28753 Tel (704) 
656-2280 

Oklahoma 

Date: July 6-8 

Event: 14th Annual Woodcarving Festival 
Location: Kensington Gailena Shopping 
Mall. 71 St & S. Lewis, Tulsa 
For information, contact: Oran tover, 
4721S. 27 W Ave . Tulsa. OK 74107. Tel 
(913) 466-7470 

Oregon 

Date; June & July 
Event: Workshops 

Bent Lamination Model Designing 6/ 
18-22. Oval Nantucket Lightship Baskets, 
6/20-22, Woodcarving 7/23-27 
Location: Portland 

For tnlormalion^ contact: Oregon 
School of Arts S Crafts, 8245 SW Barnes 
Rd., Portland. OR 97225. Tel (503) 297- 
5544 

Date: July 20-27 

Event: Salem Art Fair & Festival 

Location: Salem 

For information, contact: 600 Mission 
St. SE, Salem 97302 

Date: July 2i 

Event: First Annual Hardwood Craflshow 
Location: Hardwood Industries. Inc., 
Bend 

Display tables available until July 15. 
For Information, contact: Ken Mat- 
Ihews, 16974 Cagle Rd., Lapine, OR 
97739. Tel (503) 536-1970. 

Pennsylvania 

Dale; June 22-24 
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Event: Symposwm: Use of the Lathe: 
Ideas for the Cjassfoom 

Demonstrations S instruction for edu¬ 
cators with Albert LeCoR. Rude Osolnik 
and others 

Location: The George School. Newton 
ForinformalionH contact: Wood Turning 
Center. Box 25706. Phila.. PA 19144 Tel. 
(215) 844 2188 

Tennessee 

Date: entry deadime June 30 
Evert*: Woodturning: V^sion & Concept II 
Competition in conjunction with AAW's 
4th symposium 
Location: Gatlir^burg 
For information, corttact: Arrowmoni 
Schoot. Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738, 
Tel. (615) 436-5860 


For information, contact: Northwest 
Gaftery of Fine Woodworking, 317 NW Gil¬ 
man Blvd.. Issaquah. WA 98027. Tei 
(206) 625-0542 

West Virginia 

Date: June, July S August 
Event: Augusta Heritage Arts Workshops 
Treenware 7,^8'13. Chip Carving 7.^29- 
a'S. Whittling & Folk Carving 8510. Gui¬ 
tar Conslfuclion 7'0-20, Dulcimer Con¬ 
struction 8/5-10, Fiddle S Bow Repair 7 
29-8/3, White Oak Basketry 8/5-10, Log 
Construction 7/22-8^3 
Location: Elkins 

For information, contact: Davis S Elkins 
College, Elkins, WV 26241-3996. Tel. 
(304) 636-1903 

Canada 


Date: June, July & August 
Event: Woodtumirg Workshops 
Design in Turning 6/18-22. 
Woodturning 6/25-7/6. Bowl Turning 7^9- 
13, Furniture Off the Lathe 7/16-27, Sculp¬ 
tural Vessels 7 30*8/3. Hollow Vessels 8 
6-10 

Location: Gatlmburg 
For informa I ion. contact: Arrowmoni 
Summer Wood Workshops, Box 567, Gat- 
linburg. TN 37738, Tel. (615) 436-5860 

Virginia 

Date: June 19-August 19 

Even*: Exhibit: Furniture by Wendell 

Castle 

location: Virginia Museum of Roe Arts 
For informal ion, contact: Detroit Insti¬ 
tute of Arts. 5200 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Ml. 48202, Tel. (313) 833*7963 

Washington 

Date: June 7-July 29 
Event: Exhibit: Wood Sculpture by Mi¬ 
chael Davock 
Location: Issaquah 


Dale: June 23-30 

Event: Building the Nova Scotia Skiff Sea 
Urchin 

Location: Duncan, Vancouver Island 
For information, contact: Keith Sandi- 
lands, Cowichan Wooden Boat Society. 
Box 787, Duncan, Vancouver Island, B. C. 
V9L3Y1. Tel. (604) 746-5789 

Dale: July 7-14 

Event: The Chamberlin Dory-skiff 
Location: Fairview. Albela 
For Information, contact: Burt Rey¬ 
nolds, Box 3000, Fairview. Alberta 
TOHlLO. Tel. (403) 835-6616 

Date: August 11-October 7 

Event: International Turned Objects 

Show 

Location: Canadian Museum of Civiliza- 
lion, Ottawa 

Notable lathe-turned works from 
around the world 

For information, contact: Sarah Tanguy 
or Jonathon Glus at the International 
Sculpture Center, 1050 Potomac Street. 
N, W., Washington, D. C. 20007. Tet. 
(202)965-6066 



“It's a hope chest; he hopes it turns out OK.” 
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2L. Handsome Kahbit 

HuKh. Rnekinii 


Bnok One 
Whimsical Rabbiis. 
i |i English Couples, a 


HuK'h. Rocking 
i Horse ...IK designs 




^ ">?^|;iuNrKyX 



( HtHit^C OwjaNAIJl 

Country Club 


J:| 




'‘Lv,; 

r# '»■ 


Hmik I Iiree 
Uutorgeirable Tulip 
Mirror, Shepherdess 
and Sheep. Farmer 
Bunnies, Bunny 
Signs. A real delighi. 


jVeH' I'or Spring 
The Poll Book 
Special EdiLion of 
Dolls and Roses. 
Vitioriun and 
Country, plus 
decora(ive Tables 
and Mirrors. 



Botjk Two 

Elegant Angels. Door 
Santas. Omaments. 
Antique Signs and 
warm Fine decorating 
pieces. 


Etcnrk Four 
Joyous Nativities. 
Dear Snow Deer. 
Swan Sled and silly 
Santas ... all with 
sparkle and shine and 
rich warmth for the 
Holidays. 15 designs. 


New For Spring 
The Tulip (iarden 

Pastel Ptnc Pieces for 
home decorating plus 
Bunnies. Shelves and 
Bowers. tT>vvers. 
Ilowers! 



jWh' For Christmas 
Christmas SpeeiaJ 
Sleighs. Santas. Signs . . . 

Pine House Shelves 
Elegant Ornaments 
Carolers. V'^ictorian Houses 
] Love the 
.Angels and the 

Laev Ladies and vou will UMjf 


All tilings Special for Wond (.'utlin^ 
and Acrylic Painting 

Each hot>k is a unique col led ion of designs from 
Country French, Vieuirian. Country and Contemporary. 
Each has over 1.5 designs with complete 
llnishiiig instructions. 

WoiKl brochure included w ith order. 


Each 

Delightful 
BiKik is 


$395 


Plus 
SI..51) 
J’o.slaee 


Oulsidt' iht' LLS. :idd _ , fwisiagc 


JS 

'(AM 


Send check w ith order to: 


iVe House Originals 

2115 E. KdgewtHKt - l>tpt. .Springfldd, Mt) A5KfH 


Please contact local Shops or Distributors or write White Flouse Originals 





We unconditionally guarantee your 
satisfaction with our fine machines^ 
Afi of our rr\achines carry a Thirty 
day Money Back Guarantee and One 
year Warranty for Parts and Labor, 


Professional Quality Woodworking Machines 

From PENN STATE INDUSTRIES 


This machine will pay for itself time 
and again by planing your own lumber. 
At 65 lbs. yoy can carry this Planer to a job 
site or mounl il permanenlly in your 
workshop tike any stationary machine, 
You'll spend hundreds of dollars less 
for this 12-1/2" power teed Planer than for 
a Iraditional stationary model of a similar 
capacity ■ with comparable results. 

SPECinCATIONS: 

• Knives.. . 2ea. 12-1/2’* wide, HSS 

• Motor - 16 Amp, 115V» 8000 RPM 

• Auto Feed rate. 26.2 FPM 

• Cutting speed. 16000 Cuts/min 

• Thickness of stock. 3/16" to 6*" 

• Size ... 15-1/2-H X 22”W X 21" Bed 

• Max Depth of cut.. 1/8" 

• Machine Weight. 65 Lbs 


DC-1 Dust Collector Add $20 

On Sale ... $189.95 Freight 


Super 125 Planer 

Portable with "Power Feed" • Shipped 
assembled * Retail value over $600,00 

On Sale ... $349.95 


Add $15 
UPS 
Freight 


Planer & Accessories Price List 

Super 125 Planer complete and assembled 

#PLA...... S 349,95 (El 5 UPS) 

Extra Set Of 2 Knives - High speed steel, 12-12" 

#PKW........ E 25.00/set b) 

Dust chute - for vacuum takeoff of wood chips 

#PDS ... reg. $24.00, On Sale .. §15.00 ($3 UPSJ 

Planer stand - Heavy duty. 27-1/2" high 

#PST ..reg. $44.00, On Sate.!. S 39.00 ($6 UPS) 

BallBeahnaRollers - (Minimumpurchase2rollers) 

Build roller stand, infsed/oulfeed tatrfe etc, wAhese I3'x2" Heavy 
Duty rollers. Includes FREE plans lor building rol'er stand shown 
above. HfBBR.. S 6.S0/ea {$3 UPS/per order) 

(•) No freight chg il ordered w/Planer. otherwise add S3 UPS 


PENN STATE iNDUSTRIES-P 

2850 Comlv Road • Phila, Pa 19154 
Order Toll Free 1-800-288-7297 (Ext 90) 
For i nfonri at ion 1-215-676-7609 (Ex t 15) 
Visa, Master, & Discover Card accepted 
Pennsylvania residents add 6% Sales Tax 
Add UPS Shipping Charges as noted 
Coniinental U.S, only (Call for shipping charges toother locations) 


Free 
pfans for 
rolfer stand 
with purchase 
of rollers 


Keep your shop clean and safe from 
sawdust with our large capacity, 
commercial style system. This collector 
has up to 10 times more air flow than a 
Shop Vac and runs much quieter. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

• Ihp, 110/220V (pre wired 110V) 

- 610 CFU air flow 

• 6990 PPM air speed • 2 Bags 15"dia X 22“' * 20 gallon bag 

> 4" inlet ■ Casters on base • Weight 75 lbs ■ Size ■ 26'*x15"x57*'H 


FREE ^ 

with Purchase of DC-f 
- Ducf Hose ! 

• 4” To 3" Rigid Adaptor 
*4" To 2" Fiex Adaptor 
■ Pians For 2 Stage Setup 
► Piping & Fittings Sources 
Free $f5 Vafue j 
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MARKETPLACE 


Bepatr band saw tjiades m Ivss Jhan rwo mifHJtes wjttf 

ELECTRO 

BAND SAW BRAZEB 
#101B 

Do sawing easier and raster MaH-e 

jroix own. band saws from coi! Sfaietomoiete 
Wfib l(rt.S75,&D kftfd by 

NELSON & JACOBSON. INC 
3546 NO. CURK ST., CHICAGO. II 60657 



DOWELS — PLUGS - 

PEGS 

I Mamjiaclurar Duect 


LargesE S frn^t s^leclKsn Oak. Walnut. HidKary, 

WapiB Chetry Mahi>oarty. TeaK, ©wen treated ckiwels 

Quantity disOQuJntis 


MIDWEST DOWEL WORKS. tNC. 

HuE<;liin5an Road 

C incinnalP. OH 45248 
{513) 574’&4Se 

Calalofl Si. DO 


eitILOING? RESTORING? REPAIRING? Use 
Chefrv-T ecfi, the epo?(y ghje pcolessioriais use. Sirangtb ar>d 
reliability proverv in boats and arrcrafl over 15 years, imroduc 
tory Oflei: 1/2 (Jl, T-0a Epoxy Glue only $9.95 ppd USA. 
Orders shipped wtihin 48 hrs. Technical staff on call to 
answer your quesEwns, Chenv-Tech. DepI PW. 4569 Lan- 
der Rd., Chagrin Falls. OH44022. (216) 246 0770 ViSA MC 


7-PIECE HOLESAW KIT 



U.S.A. MADE 

No S377K 


$ 14.95 

-?50SH 


OualEly alloy steel holesaws for wood, plaster, light metaf 
Inclydes M /4“. 1 t/r. ! '3/4'. T. 2 I/S'. 2-1/4' holesaws. 
mandrel and carry case. MC.'Visa. check or MO lo 

SILVO HARDWARE CO. 

611 N. BROADWAY. MILWAUKEE. Wl 532D2 

1-800-331-1261 








^ create proliraNe mirrois^ sneives, iwusenou 
racks. rK}v<e1lies, puzzles^ chi4dfens ilemi 
eiphabieis and mofe^ 

Ovar 200 fizll liifl pattefins Ipr t^roll. 
band *nd ji>gruw □>nl)r %7 00 

» HCCE!fTB DppL JR60. Bos r3S7, Gonic, NH 03667 








4-IN-1 SCREWDHtVER 

Keep one in your loprbox... ^ 

One in Ihe glove compartmeril... 

One in |h« kitehen drawer 
II never laNs You need to drive a slotted saew. arxl atl yoe can find ts a 
Philips screwdnve'T Nowyau can be ptepared lo desi with aimosi anytime 
or Eiyle of screw^with a single tool 

MiadeinUSA $lOJnc.PSH 

Money B&ck Guarantee Zfor 118.00 

4-livl Screwdriver. PO Sox 271. Flushing. NY 11358 



Masterjig 


Masterjig 
You-Build Kit 

Designed Ibrany tabJesaw. 
The Masterjig is a safe & 
effective way to master 
several common wood 
join^. We indude Nard- 
ware Sfull instructions, you 
supply the wood. 

Send $9.95 check or 
money order to: 
MastarJig 

P.O. Box ^05 Dept. B 
Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio 43351 


CLASSIFIED 



WOOD WHIRLIGIGS. Full-size patterns, instructions, 
Wind-driven l3'-22' bee, chipmunk, dog, coyote, roadrun' 
ner. cat, sonobrd. duck $3.25 each: anv four S12 DQ: ail 

TOOLS 

1 100 FULL-SIZE WOODCRAFT PATTERNS: Wiridmms, 

1 Birdhouses, Toys. Etc, $4,50. Catalog alone $ 50 Hayes 
■ Patterns. 6E Willow Street. Wobum. MA 01801 


WOODTURNING LATHES; bowl, Spindle, large swing, long 
tied, stow speed DeRose & Co.. Box 150. Mechanicsville, VA 
23111.(804)746-1705 

WELD’ YOUR OWN BAND SAW BLADES. Plans $3,00 + 
SASE to J, K. Woodcraft. 3398 Aquinas. Rochester. Ml 4e3{)9 


BANDSAW PUZZLE PATTERNS, Packet includes20+origi¬ 
nal animal designs, transfer paper, production advice, 
money-making scrap ideas. Explains non-toxic finishes, 
safety, more. $5.00 plusSi .25 postage Mindy’s Puzzles. Box 
176PW. Elk City, ID 83525 


eight, $23.00 P. Skov, 3380 Fourth Ave. #26. Yuma. AZ 
85365 _ 

UNUSUAL BUnERFLY PATTERNS, downs, wall plaques, 
book racks, etc. Send $1.00 for brochure. Happy Beaver 
Woodworkers. P 0. Box 5142, Sia. 1, Roseburg. OR 97470 


SALE: MOVEABLE LOUVRE SHUTTER manufacturing 
equipment Standard Slats Reasonable. 1-714 649 3808 

ROUTER BITS AND SHAPER CUTTERS custom made to 
order For Iree brochure or information call or write: True Cut 
Tool Corporation. 1074 Hwy 93 South. Vtctor. MT 59875. Tel. 
1(800)262-2487 

40% DISCOUNT, brass screws, escutcheon pins, tools 
Small quantities, free catalog. Elwiok. Dept. 777,230 Woods 
Lane, Somerdale, NJ 08083 

VON FANGE CABINETMAKER'S HAMMER for profes¬ 
sional wood craftsmen. Beryllium copper, 12 oz,, dealer 
closeout. $24,95 ppd Check'MO to Poxon Enl., Box 751062, 
Petaluma, CA 94975-1062 [707)763-5332_ 

WHY NOT MAKE DOVETAILS EASY? Use our template 
marking method. Instructions arKl template, S8.95. DP, Box 
116, Elk River, MN 55330 

FOAM ^BRUSHES."' ideal for paints, varnish, slain. Smooth, 
no bristles. Request free catalog, spedal stirrer. LADCO. Box 
6t2-PW, Leominster, MA 01453 

TABLESTROKE-SIDESTROKE SANDERS: $160 lo 
$1200. Kits; $45 to $570. McCall House, Sox 1945-K, Lenoir, 
NC 2S645, (704) 758-1991 


PLANS AND KITS 


STORAGE SHED—Prinis, instructions, matena) list, every¬ 
thing. only $14 95 ppd.. Z $ B Innovations, Box 2745, Bing¬ 
hamton, NY 13902 


DIV PLANS FOR INDOOR.'OUTDOOR furnilure, workbench, 
children's toy, etc. Catalog $1.00. LLEPW, Box 908, Comville. 
AZ 86325_ 

WOODEN GEARED, WEIGHT^DRJVEN, pendulum regu¬ 
lated dock plans. Average skill level. $10,00. BOB MEYER. 
Box 275. Elgin, MN 55932_ 

MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door harps, dollhouses, 
clocks, music boxes, weather instruments, crafts, lurnilure 
with our plans, parts, kils. supplies. Catalog $1.00, (614) 484- 
4363. Cherry Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 43718-0369_ 

ROUGHED OUT BLANKS. 42 different 60% roughed out 
basswood blanks of birds, animals, and characters Also 
supplies. Free brochure iNith SASE to West Falls Woodcarv- 
tng P, 7458 Eilicott Road, West Falls, NY 14170, (716) 662- 
3648_ 

GUITAR, BANJO. MANDOLIN, VIOUN and dulcimer kits. 
Finishing supplies. Free 96-page catalog Stewan- 
MacDonakJ, Box 900P. Athens, OH 45701. TeL 800-848- 
2273 _ 

BUILD YOUR OWN WATER8ED AND SAVE, Matiresses, 
Heaters, Massage Systems. Hardware, Packages, MORE!' 
Send $2.00 for Catalog with FREE plan set. Woodins' Water- 
bed Connection: 45 indusirial Park Rd., Dept PW, Albany, NY 
12206_ 

BESTSELLING BANDSAW TOYS’ Unique new designs: 
1957 Corvette. 1957 Chevy, 1935 Auburn, Jeep, Pickup— 
Full Size patterns: $2.00 each— All live: $8 00. Woodcrafts by 
John Daly, Rt. lO^ox 708. Lake City, FL 32055 


VICTORIAN GINGERBREAD and screendoor patterns. 
Great moneymaker Sample of 20 fulL-size plans. $7.00. 
Catalog $1.00 Sman Designs. Dept. PW. Box 112, Hanford, 
CA 93232 


MAKE TOPSELLING “COUNTRY WOODCRAtn'S! " Over 
850 fun, profitable designs. Catalog $1.00. Winfield Collec- 
tion, PW60C. Fenton, Ml 48430_ 

REAL SCROLL SAW PATTERNS-Ngi lor band saws. Full 
size. Seven turn-of-^ntury antique cars. Unique, very de¬ 
tailed. Sales proven. $9.00 Memory Lane. 5367-C East 
Mountain Street (P-2J, Stone Mountain, GA 30063 

COLLAPSIBLE WOODEN SAWHORSE PLANS-Journey- 
man carpentertired of fighting storage and hauling of t^nven- 
lional sawhorses invented this new system. No parts to lose. 
One hand carries set Ughtweighi for hauling. Hang flat on 
wall for storage Add plywood, instant table Perfect for interior 
finish work. BuikJ for self or for sale. Complete plans, maienals 
list and easy-to-lollow instructions, S5.00 (ready-made 
$99.00) cash, check, money ordei. Visa^Master. Western Mt 
Art, Inc., Box 320H, Joseph, OR 97846 

BACKYARD SUMMER ENTERTAINMENT Build and play 
BEANBAG game. Fun for young and old. Safe alternative to 
horseshoes or jarts. SASE and $3.00 tor plans and rules: 
Evans Enterprises PW. RR2, Box 65B, Francesville, IN 47946 

CAROUSEL LOVERS-^uild your own table-lop carousel, 
size ir X19T Patterns artd plans, $12.75. D J. s Woodshop, 
R. R, 2, Box 38, Amherst, NE 68812 


CRAFTSMEN—Learn solar wocxtourning Add unique touch 
10 furniture, create exciting wail plaques. Complete irrslruc- 
lions. Send $3, M. Childs, 7597 Scotland Rd , Akron, NY 
14001 

CLOCK PLANS—Make handcrafted docks for gifts or profit. 
6 plans $5.00. Kent Anderson, 107 O'Neil, Ames, IA 50010 


PLANS FOR 350 + TOOLS Catalog $1,00 (refundable). 
Wood-Met Services, Dept PW. 33i4 Shoff Circle, Peona. IL 
61604 

COMPLETE PLANS TO 4 DIFFERENT, easy to build gun 
cabinets. Our biggest seller! $6.50. Planfan, Box 473, Bridge- 
pod, NE 69336 


^WELO" YOUR OWN BAND SAW BLADES KIT- $15.00. 
Plans S3 00. J. K Woodcratt-PW 33S8 Aquinas, Rochester. 
Ml 48309 

PROFITABLE SOUTHWEST PAHERNS Coyotes, cactus, 
much more. Catalog $2.00 TLC. Box6i62B, Scottsdale. AZ 
85261-6162 
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Brings you our latest 
Tool Catalog plus the 
next 2 issues of Wood News 


CLASSIFIED 


ROLL TOP ENTERTAIHWENT CENTER 


Btfiidi this unique TV/srereo 
cabinet with two roll top doors, 
four roll bach doors w^bayonel 
rochirrg devices, and two addi¬ 
tional storage units. Plans S6.0D 
Kevin Wr>t»r, RRZ, Box 12e. Mit¬ 
chell, SD 57301. 


SAWMILL 

Choose From 

. BUY DIRECT 

1(800)553-0219 

Indiana call: (317) 271 ‘1542““"'^ 
44'page catalog or use 
your MasterCard or VISA 
to order our 50-minule 
demonstration videO"$l0,00 
Wotwi Muer Products, Inc. •Deot OFlO 
eiflOW tOlh St ■ Indianapolis, IN 46214-2430 


World's 
Largest 
Manufacturer 
Of Portable 
Sawmills 


Our TOOL CATALOG features 
over 2500 useful woodworking 
tools, books and supplies. 


WOOD NEWS Is our popular 
twice-yearly 48-page magazine 
chock full of helpful articles on 
getting the most out of your 
woodworking tools. 

SUBSCRiBE 
TODAYI i 
Send$2tQ: “ - 

highland hardivare 

itKS N Highland Ava. Dopt H 
Atlanta. GA 30306 _ J 


Wood Moisture Meter 

END WOOD WARPING NtGHTMARBS fOR£V€Rf 
mau rai Hom on wewjtjuai or au. vwds of mxto 

nmn p<vdllan llnElnnn«n1 mpiiurfi wiDod ntQUtvnt Uf 7K 
Pvrfpci Idt hobbf Iff prafnihan. Why pay nwvr Ctl lhe BEST lOT LE5^ 
Sf»CUI IntrodLhcrQiV oAfr <1SS Cwi*dUn {JUS U.S.> 11D 
Wood pnjbr, wW#, tMtirdf t Included Onttrio midvnti add i* PST. 
Cfitrrtfd cNqu«, fnomr 0 *dir, vim. (COt> in Canada fwity) OetaHi 


Electrophysics 'JlS^i’XSrio 

(4lfet 470-9^22 _ Canada UR iJS 


MARKETPLACE 


CRAFT PATTERNS: Coyotes, cactus, etc. Free chile pal- 
terns. Send $1.95 for catalog. Southwest Patterns. Sox 1851. 
Ruidoso Downs, NM 88346 


RGURED MAPLE-QUILTED, BURL. CURLY. SPALTED. 

BoardsandBlocks, Alaskan Yellow Cedar. Randle Woods. P. 
0. Box 96. Randle, WA 96377. (206) 497-2071 


VIDEOS. BOOKS ON ELECTRfCAL wiring, plumbing, car¬ 
pentry, welding, upholstery and 100's of other titles. AAV1M. 
120 Engineering Center, Athens, GA 30602.1 -BOQ-228 4689 


DINOSAUR BONE CREATURES. T, C. Colleciables, plans 
S5.95 up, Ktls—up to 5 leet tall! Precut wood Decorative 
unique, educational, indoor-outdoor. school, office. Free 
brochure! Write: John Generali. 12 Royal Palms Dr.. Austin, 
JX 78744_ 

HARDWOOD SACKHOE-Tesi your toy building skills by 
building this complicated model. Warning: not for beginners. 
Full plans $20.00. Send money order to Bradley Toys. Gen- 
eral Delivery, Hagar, Ontario, Canada POM 1X0 _ 

INNOVATIVE DESK PLANS requiring only comrrton tools. 
Sturdy, lightweight (fesign $5. JBG, Box 17035. Red Bank. 
TN 37415 

SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS windmills, wells, vanes, 
whirligigs, bird houses, jigsawing for fun or profit. Catalog $1 
GRAFTER'S, 11840 North U.S. 27, Dewitt, Ml 48820 

WOODS 


'GOOD WOOD'^ PENNSYLVANIA HARDWOODS Over 
2000 sizes 12 species. 1/8" to 2" thick. Surfaced, kiln-drted. 
Small orders welcome. Free catalogue: Crolfwood Milts, RD 
#1 Box 14L, Driftwood, PA 15832_ 

SELECT AND BETTER HARDWOODS: Walnut-National 
Average 4,32/bf; OUR PRICE 3.22^: Cherry-N. A. 2.98^’bf: 
OURPRICE2,07;bf: Hard Maple^N A. 2.04/bf;OUR PRICE 
1 58/bf, Catalog S\ .00. lAasterCard/Visa. Badger Hard- 
WDods. Rl. 1, Box 262, Walworth. Wl 53184 

TURNING BLOCKS. BURLS, CROTCHES-imperteddo 
mestic. Send $1.00 and SASE for brochure to: Wood-Ply 
Lumber, 100 Bennington Ave., Freeport. NV 11520. (516) 
378-2612 _ 

EXOTIC HAWAIIAN HARDWOODS-bundles of dear kiln 
dried koa, rrango and other exotic woods, Slabs, turning 
squares, figured woods Custom wood products also avail¬ 
able Call or write tor list and price information West Maui 
Mountain Trading Company—Fax 808-87B-2803, business 
808-878-2705. RRI 263 Kula Hwy,. Kula. HJ 96790 


KILN-DRIED HARDWOOD AND PINE LUMBER, paneling, 
floonng. Ceramic tile inserts. Free Catalog. Catskill Mountain 
Lumber, Box 450, Swan Lake, NY 12763. (800} 828-9663 

FREE CRAFT LUMBER! Yes! In your areal New handbook 
tells how! SatisfacSion guaranteed. Send $6 today. Mitworth, 
29620 Green, Borden, IN 47106 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


WOODWORKING VIDEOS. Beginnir^gto advanced Catalog 
$1.00 DRTV Dept. P, Box 3539, Napa, CA 94558 

WOOD PARTS, CRAFT SUPPLIES CATALOG $2.00. Utile 
Shepherds, Depi PW, 9656-E W Chatfield Ave.. Littleton, 
CQ 80123 _ 

LEATHERCRAFT GUIDE—new 64 page wholesale catalog. 
$2 [retundablel} Leather Unlimited, PW 0290, Belgium, Wl 
53004-9990 _ 

101 PATTERNS FOR WOODWORKING, tole painting and 
wood burning. Great ideas lor home, gifts or profit. Send $7.95 
to Creative Lines. Box 436-PW, Roy, UT 84067 

FREE CATALOG I Wood project books and plans. Stanlord 
Pubications, Bom 912W. St. Joseph. Ml 490B5 _ 

CUT MELAMINE PARTICLEBOARD WITHOUT CHIPPING 

using your hand power saw. No turnover or blade change 
required. Nothing to buy. Send $5.00 MO to start cablnelmak- 
ing now. Riadel P/L, 8 Carmichael St., Ivanhoe, Victoria. 
Auslralia, 3079 

BOOK SHOWS YOU HOW TO SELL WHAT YOU MAKE. 

Covers selling, pricing, credit, everything Satisfaction guar¬ 
anteed. S5.00. Inpnnt. Box 687PW, Farmingdale. NJ 07727 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of very fine woodworker's 
hand tools, books, and accessories. Highest quality cratts- 
man tools from Primus, Adjustable Clamp. Sorby. Marples. 
Sandvik, Bessey, and many other manufacturers at prices 
you can afford. Kreaiive Link, Department PW2, Box 2347. 
Sandy, UT 64091 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOOD FAIR '90—Woodworking displays 8 demonsira- 
tions—July 13-15, College of Ihe Redwoods'campus. 7 mites 
south of Eureka. Free parking & admission. (707) 445-6966 

HIDE GLUE—Woodworking and Glass Chipping, 11 Grades 
to choose from. Call or write for pnee list and technical infor¬ 
mation. Bjorn Industries. Inc.. Box 1280. Matthews. NC 
28106. 704-845-2268 

(WA) 5 MINUTE EPOXY GLUE, 1:1 ratio Half pint kit $9.00. 
prnt $16.00, quart $30.00 Poslpaid! Syslem Three Resins, 
Box 70436, Seattle. WA9B1Q7_ 

EPOXY! EPOXY! EPOXY! Umina^ng, Decoupage, Repair 
and Assembling epoxies. 16oi''$ 10.00, 3202.'$ 17.00. HCH 
COMPOUNDS, 11455 Newkirk/1420, Dallas. TX 75229 
(214) 243-8494 

POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS: No. 1 $5.00: No, 2 
$6.00; No 3 $9.00, plus $1,00 each shipping. SASE; Hubbert 
Woodcrafts. P.O. Box 1415, Fletcher, NC 26732. (704} 687- 
0360 

INFORMATIVE ZOB^PAGE CATALOG for woodworkers, 
woodcarvers, upholsterers, antique restorers, including many 
unusual, hard”tO”find items Send $1.00 to Van Dyke's, Dept 
50, Woonsocket. SO 57385_ 

VILLA MARIA WOOD WORKSHOPS, Aug. 12-18, 1990; 
carving classes in caricature, brds, waterfowl, relief, marque- 
try. P. Q, Box 37051, Minneapolis. MN 55431 

(IN) CROIX THE U LTlM ATE low pressure spray system, 85% 
less overspray. Lacquers, enameis, polyurethane spray 
easily. Complete hose. gun. turbine. Crbx, 513 Hawthorne, 
Fort Wayne, IN 46806. (219) 745-2678. {0088399} 

VACUUM ClEANERS "Discount Prices" New Rainbow 
$599.95, Kirby, Filter Queen, TrUStar, Panasonic, Details: 
ABC Vacuum Warehouse, 6720 Bumet-PW, Austin, TX 
78757 (512} 459-7643 
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MARKETPLACE 



MISCELLANEOUS 


SPRAY-ON SUEDE LINING: Finish any projeci with a sofl 
touch Free Brochure with sample. DorUer Products. Ilene 
Couft-Bidg. 8G, Bellemead, NJ Q8502. (SQQ) 336-6537 

WOOD MODELS PROTOTYPES: display new products at 
NaUonalTrad^Show. INPEX-PW. 701 Smirhlielcl^ Piltsburgh. 
PA 15222. [412> 288-1343 _ 

PEEL AND STICK MEASURE TAPE. Great lor pattern 
making, material cutting, templates, eic, 3''4' X100’ roll S5,95 
AJaskan Seats, Box 1544, KenaL AK 99611-1544 _ 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual money¬ 
maker. Work home. Send siamp: Pineco. 897-3 Mammoth. 
Manchester, NH 03104 _ 

750% PROFfT...FROM YOUR WOODWORKING. Others do 
the selfirrg. Veteran explains method. Rush $t tor details 
Grapevine Publications, 242-D Shoreham, Toledo, OH43612 

ADVERTISE FREE in national maga 2 ines, newspapers, 
postcard decks and package inserts. $8.95 Directory, Spe- 
cialties. Box 2053, Kensington. MD 20891 _ 

(GA) IF WE LIKE YOUR NEW PRODUCT IDEA we II de¬ 
velop. produce, promote, market it paying you a royalty. No 
cost to you. Write lor conlidentiaiity agreement & details first. 
Craftmark. Box 63{)aPW, Marietta. GA 30065. (0091024) 
EARN BIG m WITH YOUR PROJECTS! Proven book telis 
howl Guaranteed satisfaction’ Order now’ Only S5.00! ALCO. 
2Q30 Danforth PW, OR 43618 _ 

GU ARANTEED WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! Easy work-as- 
sembie simple products at home Information 904-686 3634 
ext. 7210 _ 

REMARKABLE TEXAS PUZZLECRAFTS! Plar^s and kits 
Ideal business. Fascinating designs wilh sample S3. Scottyn, 
RT1-40.BarK]S,TX 76823 __ 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your woodworking busi¬ 
ness. Grants^loans to $500,000 yearly. Free recorded mes- 
sage:7Q7-44B-0270.fKCl) _ 

CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: 

Classified Hate: $1.50 per word; 15-^wofd minimum. 
One-4nch Marketplace: $150 per issue. Payment 
must accompany all ads (not commissionabie). 
Deadline tor Issue If56 (September 1990) is June 1, 
1990. Popular Woodworking. 1320 Galaxy Way, 
Concord. CA 94520, (415) 671-9852. 


Out of the Woodwork coAh'nueji from page 90 


embarrassed to admit how many times I 
have "awakened' to discover that I am on 
cut number twenty-seven and not number 
six. Howl got this far I do not know, but the 
subsequent dose of adrenaline is usually 
enough to keep me on tack. 

How to avoid boredom? Avoid lengthy 
repetitions of the same task. Break up the 
monotony. Do several series of alternat¬ 
ing processes. Spell yourself so that you 
aren't lulled. Most of all be aware that you 
are subject to boredom. Know this before¬ 
hand and the knowledge will allow you to 
focus on the boredom and suppress it. 

Another major detractor of concentra¬ 
tion is haste. No one is so organized, so 
methodical, so self-managed, that haste 
has never touched them. Either 
self-imposed or factual, deadlines can 
loom on the horizon like locusts. Dead¬ 
lines. as they approach, elevate anxiety. 
Anxiety generally manifests itself as 
haste. 

Haste at the work level not only dimin¬ 
ishes your possibilities for perfection, but 
it increases risk. You risk not only the 
work, but also yourself. No deadline 
seems worth the cost of a personal injury. 
To recommend that you plan ahead is a 
little too precious—too thin on reality and 
too thick on sermon. And, after all, dead¬ 
lines are what make the world go round. 

Take a moment to look at what you do 
in your shop. Fully three-quarters of your 
enjoyment, enthusiasm, and satisfaction 
are derived from how you work. Cutting a 
tight-fitting joint, smoothing a board, deli¬ 
cately shaping a handle are not only a 
means of communication, they can some¬ 
times be the communication. You short¬ 
change yourself and your work if you allow 
anything to interfere. You risk much more 
if you allow anxiety and haste to control 
your work. 

The last detractor from your concentra¬ 
tion on working safely is timidity. Timidity 
is that vague and nebu lous feeling that lies 
somewhere between caution and fear. 
Caution allows you to proceed. Fear de¬ 
nies you access. Timidity vacillates be¬ 
tween the two. and therein lies the prob¬ 
lem. 

To be used effectively, a tool must be 
used with confidence. Dangerous tools 
(and most are dangerous), have to be 


used with a confidence tempered with 
caution. If the tool is an old and trusted 
comrade, your confidence is lightly tem¬ 
pered with caution. You know the tool s 
limitations. You know your limitations. 
Caution is the balance. If the tool is new to 
you. you are looking for the limitations. 
This is good. Caution is a little stronger 
than confidence. Caution is there to guide 
you. to let you discover the limitations. 

Timidity appears when you relinquish 
both confidence and caution and suc¬ 
cumb—if only for an instant—-to fear. Fear 
precludes either confidence or caution. 
More important, fear precludes control. 
Without the control, you react instead of 
act. 

Timidity is not exclusively the dilemma 
of the begin ner in a particu lar field. My own 
personal nemesis is the shaper. Equipped 
with a large, panel-raising bit turning at 
12.000 rpm, the machine howls. And 
though I have made thousands of passes 
by the bit. I am never at ease. The sound, 
the vibration, the mounds of shavings 
verge on overwhelming. I am cautious... 
very cautious. I know the machine; I even 
teach people how to use it. StifL I am 
cautious. Fences are twice checked. The 
arbor nut confirmed tight. Elevation 
locked- A few hand rotations of the 
spindle. A short burst of power to be cer¬ 
tain that everything functions under 
power. At this point I am better. The timid¬ 
ity Is under control. While I am more con¬ 
fident of myself, I am no less respectful of 
the machine. Satisfied that the machine 
will do what is expected of it, I can focus on 
what I expect of myself, 

Knowledge, concern, and deliberate 
action directed toward ensuring safety, all 
tend to diminish the fear and the timidity 
and reduce it to a healthy caution. But if the 
fear remains—and you must be willing to 
admit fear —do not use the tooi There are 
always other ways. 

Safety is not something you wear or a 
poster that hangs on the wall. The finest 
equipment in the world will not protect you 
absolutely. Safety has to be a part of how 
you work—an attitude. It has to be a sense 
of order that organizes the processes and 
allows you to focus on the work. Safety 
establishes the boundaries of caution that 
allow you that focus, 
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Out of the Woodwork 


by J, Petrovich 


An Attitude 


Safety is all too often something that is 
set aside and separate from our activities 
ffT me shop. We own safety glasses, face 
shiefds, dust masks, respirators, ear pro¬ 
tectors. and other devices. We are armed 
for safety. We interpose an instrument of 
protection between ourselves and harm's 
way. Safety, as such, becomes an addi¬ 
tive, a protective mantle that you come to 
depend upon. This is unfortunate. 

I do not mean to minimize the impor¬ 
tance of protective equipment. My own 
eyes have been saved several times, and 
my lungs, liver, and kidneys are probably 

Joe Petrovich is an instructor in mifl cabinet 
technology at Hartnell College and owner of 
Connemara Mills, an exotic hardwood 
lumberyard in Salinas. California. He is also 
the author of Custom Tools for Woodworkers: 
Designing and Making Your Own (Stackpoie 
Books. POBox 183h Harrisburg, PA 17105). 
from which this essay was excerpted. 


no worse for the work I have done, thanks 
to protective equipment. But protective 
equipment is only one part of safety. 

Most of you have met people at social 
gatherings who have, when you were 
identified as a woodworker, looked at you 
with an all too familiar look. And you inevi¬ 
tably responded by holding out both 
hands and saying ‘'Still got 'em all," while 
you wiggled your fingers in proof. {That is. 
if you actually do still have them all.) 
People expect you to be missing fingers. 
Like the scarred cheek of a swordsman or 
the wooden leg and patch of a pirate, we 
expect that missing fingers go with the 
trade. It is, for so me reason, believed to be 
unavoidable and inevitable. We will be 
maimed. 

This is too fatalistic and too morose an 
attitude to live and work with. Certainly the 


machinery that you use can be danger¬ 
ous, even deadly. But the equipment is not 
inherently dangerous until you turn it on 
and misuse it. In all the years that I have 
spent living and working around “danger¬ 
ous equipment," I have seen only two 
accidents that were directly attributable to 
equipment failure. One was a parachute 
that failed to open and the other was a 
grindstone that disintegrated. Every other 
accident was directly attributable to the 
operator^—the person who made the deci¬ 
sion about where, when, and how the 
equipment was to be used. 

If you take the perspective that opera¬ 
tor error is the root of most accidents, 
safety must take on a different aspect. If 
you had no choices about where, when, 
and how to use your equipment, then 
protective equipment would be your only 
salvation. You would be like a bumper car, 
hurtling and bumping your way through a 
short, miserable, whiplashed life. Fortu¬ 
nately, you have choices. More important, 
you have control. Control is there for the 
taking. The choice is yours. 

Taking control requires a conscious 
effort. You need to think through proce¬ 
dures from beginning to end, no matter 
how often youVe done them. It seems 
easy, but there are pitfalls. They are not 
insurmountable, but they can be insidi¬ 
ously subtle, like the mesmerizing, 
steady, almost soothing sound of a table 
saw that you have used for twenty years— 
so familiar, so reliable and yet, if misused, 
so catastrophic. 

The first of these pitfalls is boredom. 
Boredom more regularly attacks those 
who have lots of experience. You have 
performed a procedure hundreds, if not 
thousands, of times. You know how to do 
it, how to control the machine, how to 
control the material, how to move your 
hands, and where to stand. You do your 
part and the machine does its part. Your 
eyes are open and you are seeing^—but 
you are not watching. If you are lucky, at 
some point something startles you and 
you realize what you are doing. ( am 
continued on page 89 
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Guarantee: If at any time, for any reason, youVe not satisfied, 
tell us to cancel and well send an immediate, unquestioned 
refund covering the balance of your subscription. 


Inspired finishes for your 
woodworking projects... 


Just a little paint can add the perfect finish to 
many of your special woodworking projects! 
TOLE WORLD magazine is packed with ideas 
to brighten up your gifts, decorate handsome 
accents for your home, and even increase your 
wood sales. 

In each issue you'll find 8 to 10 great painting 
projects that are sure to please your family 
and friends. Colored photos, full-size patterns, 
and complete step-by-step instructions assure 
successful results. 

With all the care you put into making beauti¬ 
ful wood projects, why not let TOLE WORLD 
help you give them that extra finishing touch? 


TOLE WORLD 


Subscribe today! 


Paint a storage chest with a faux finish. 



A sled, a sconce, 
a bench, and a 
churn become 
beautiful accents 
for the home with 
these decorative 
finishes. 
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please enter my subscription for TOLE WORLD. 


□ $15 for one year issues} □ $2Sfortwoyears ( twelve issues) 

Foreign subscriptions add $5 per year. Payment in U.S. funds only. 


□ Payment enclosed 

□ I prefer to charge my order: 

□ MasterCard □ VISA Exp. Date 


Name. 

Street 


Card No. 


City/Town 


Si^ature ____ State/Zip 

Mail to; 

Tote World, PO Box 52995, Boulder, CO 80322-2995 
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Phone (415) 671-9852 



































Next Time 




Coming up 
in the September issue of 
Popular Woodworking: 


Log Turning 
Roadrunner Whirligig 
Piano Music Box 
Utiiity/Serving Cart 
and much more... 


On sale in early August. 





















